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"Tix Bell System is cables and radio 
telay and laboratories and manufac- 
turing plants and local operating 
companies and millions of tele- 
phones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people... 
hundreds of thousands of employees 
and more than two million men and 
women who have invested their sav- 
ings in the business. 


It is more than that. 
System is an idea. 


The Beil 


It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


What is the Bell System? 


possible communications services at 
the lowest possible price. 
But desire is not enough. Bright 


dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today. 

You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. 


It’s the time-proved combination 
of research, manufacturing and 
operations in one organization— 


close teamwork between all 
three—that results in good service, 
low cost, and constant improvements 
in the scope and usefulness of your 
telephone. 


with 


No matter whether it is one of 
the many tasks of everyday opera- 
tion—or the special skills needed to 
invent the ‘Transistor or develop 
communication by satellites—the 
Bell System has the will and the way 
to get it done. 


And a spirit of courtesy and serv- 
ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 
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The good habits you teach your stu- 
dents now, during their elementary 
school years, will help them also in 
their high school and college careers 
— may even make the difference be- 
tween their success and failure. That 
is why you want to teach them the 
correct lifetime reference skills early. 
Britannica Junior in your classroom 
makes this possible. 

Britannica Junior is the one refer- 
ence library with content edited specif- 
ically for elementary school students. 
It is the only grade-school-level ency- 
clopaedia with a one-volume index, 


this 


ONE VOLUME 
is the key to 

every reference skill 
your students will 
ever need! 


making it uniquely valuable to you as 
a tool for teaching these lifetime refer- 
ence skills. 

BJ’s Ready Reference Index has all 
the features of adult reference indexes. 
It is like a key which makes the fasci- 
nating information in BJ’s 15 volumes 
easier to find, easier to use. And it 
teaches the same reference skills your 
students will use in the future to get 
maximum benefit from their adult 
reference works. 

No wonder more and more elemen- 
tary schools are making Britannica 
Junior standard classroom equipment! 


Britannica Junior 


= 
= 
2 


Rotannica baron ¢ = 


Birearscdia uate 
Antares Jor 
Britannica June 2 f 
Britannica tinier 


For your free copy of a new Britannica teaching 
unit, ‘‘Seeds and their Plants,’’ write John R. 
Rowe, Dept. 408, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Collective Bargaining: Historic Agreement 


> Two rival teacher organizations in New York City 
announced in mid-September that they had come to an 
agreement on a common salary goal and would form 
a new bargaining coalition. Agreeing to form the new 
group are the Secondary School Teachers Association, 
formerly committed to a salary differential for its mem- 
bers, and the Elementary School Teachers Association, 
defenders of the single-salary principle. In addition, 
the following organizations are supporting the coali- 
tion: Queensboro Teachers Association, Brooklyn 
Teachers Association, Staten Island Teachers Associa- 
tion, Bronx Boro-wide Teachers Association, New 
York Teachers Association, Teachers Alliance, and 
the New York City-NEA Council. (Four other teach- 
ers organizations are “considering” joining the move.) 
Although unified, each group will maintain its in- 
dividuality. 


The new organization, to be known as the Teachers 
Bargaining Organization of New York City, will deal 
with all teachers’ rights, its leading spokesmen stated, 
but it will make the new salary plan its top priority. 
The plan includes a professional specialization differ- 
ential, long sought by secondary-school teachers, and 
makes it available to qualified teachers at both the 
elementary- and secondary-school level. To promote 
the interests of New York’s 40,000 teachers, the newly 
unified groups have selected a team of outstanding 
teacher-leaders to represent them in negotiations with 
the superintendent and the board of education. 


The National Education Association helped to work 
out the agreement during months of conferences in 
which it served as a liasion agency. Eric Rhodes, di- 
rector of the New York City Office of NEA, will serve 
as a consultant to the new organization. 


A New Vision for Education 


> “In looking to the future, we must find some effec- 
tive way of dramatizing what education can really do 
for our country, its economy, and its people,” said 
Sam M. Lambert, NEA Research Division director, in 
a keynote address at NEA’s Fourth National School for 
Teacher Salary Scheduling, held in September. “And, 
in my opinion,” Dr. Lambert continued, “this is not 


‘going to be done with little ideas and short-range 


plans. This is the time for bold ideas and great vision 
of what we can do with more money and what the 
effects will be.” 


His recommendations: (a) Require teachers to attend 
college for six instead of four years. The first four 
years would be devoted to general education and the 
last two to what and how to teach. (b) Set up a pro- 
gram to allow brighter pupils to complete their public- 
school education in ten or eleven years instead of 
twelve. This, Dr. Lambert estimates, could eventually 
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save $163.5 million annually (at present costs per pu- 
pil of $442) if five per cent (or 185,000 in 1959-60) of 
the first-grade enrollment weré bright enough to go 
through school in ten years instead of twelve. The 
money thus saved could be used to attract the best 
qualified teachers. (c) Set up a summer program of 
remedial work for academically retarded pupils. (d) 
Increase the number of guidance personnel to counsel] 
pupils and thus decrease the number of school drop- 
outs. “In the long run,” he said, “it may be cheaper to 
give these boys and girls the guidance they need than 
to pay for the problems they will create through idle- 
ness.” 


Participating in the salary school were 132 leaders 
from state and local associations. They came from 
the fifty states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. The annual school is sponsored by the salary 
consultant service of the NEA Office of Professional 
Development and Welfare. 


New Louisiana Decision 


> The National Education Association was advised 
on October 11 that the Office of the Attorney General 
of the State of Louisiana has modified its earlier 
opinion that a teacher of the state would be subject 
to dismissal if a member of the NEA. The revised 
opinion states that “the NEA is not by law nor in- 
junction prohibited from operating in Louisiana and, 
therefore, a member of that group who is a permanent 
teacher cannot be removed as a teacher merely be- 
cause of membership in the group.” 


The review of the issue which led to the revised opin- 
ion followed efforts by Louisiana members and affili- 
ates of the NEA, and by Baton Rouge attorneys associ- 
ated with NEA’s legal counsel in Washington, D.C. 


State Decision on Religious Reference 


> In a recent decision New Jersey’s state commis- 
sioner of education, Frederick M. Raubinger, upheld 
the singing of Christmas carols and Hanukkah songs 
and the saying of grace before meals in New Jersey 
schools. These are vital, he said, to the social growth 
of individual pupils and will remain in the schools. 
Dismissing a petition from a Freehold, New Jersey, 
couple which called the religious practices illegal, 
unconstitutional, and contrary to their convictions, 
he added, “If every religious reference is to be elimi- 
nated from the public schools, the writings of Milton, 
Tennyson, and Shakespeare and the music of Bach, 


- Handel, Beethoven, and Negro spirituals also would 


have to be prohibited.” 


NEA Insurance Plan Effective December 1 


* pm The NEA Insurance Plan will become effective 


December 1, 1961. Early in November each NEA 
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member will receive another enrol]ment brochure and 
additional materials concerning the new NEA life- 
insurance plan. Thousands of teachers have already 
mailed their enrollment forms which were included 
in the September NEA JOURNAL. 


Newell B. Walters, NEA teacher welfare consultant, 
urges NEA members who have not acted to enroll 
this month. By doing so, they will help increase the 
total number of enrollment forms to be evaluated 
from a health standpoint by the insurance company 
as of the effective date. An automatic increase in 
amounts of insurance on December 1, 1962, will be 
made without increase in contribution rates. Further 
improvements in the plan may be possible as experi- 
ence develops and if members participate in sufficient 
numbers. 


Teachers in Reserve or National Guard 


> In order to obtain discharge or deferment during 
the present world crisis, any teacher in the Reserve 
or National Guard will have to justify his job as a 
“critical occupation,” say officials of the U.S. depart- 
ments of Labor and Defense. Teachers already called 
back to reserve duty must report unless extreme 
hardship to school system or community can be 
proved. 


Science at “Century 21 Exposition” 


»> Almost two million youngsters are expected to 
participate in the do-it-yourself exhibits of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association (NEA) at the 
first space-age world’s fair in Seattle, Washington, 
April 1962 through October 1962. To introduce 
science concepts to children ages nine to thirteen, a 
series of about thirty exhibits is being designed by 
NSTA. Robert A. Rice, head of the science depart- 
ment at Berkeley (Calif.) High School, who is NSTA 
coordinator for the project, is working closely with the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, sponsors of the ex- 
position. 


College Enrollment: State-by-State Rank 


m Between 1950 and 1960 the Western and North 
Central states expanded their higher education sys- 
tems more rapidly than the South and the Northeast. 
This is indicated by a new University of Michigan 
study, based on data obtained from the U.S. Census 
Bureau and the Office of Education. In the study, the 
states and the District of Columbia were ranked by 
ratio of students to college-age population. 


Key states illustrating the trend: In 1950 California 
had 18 of 100 persons aged 18-24 seeking college 
degrees. By 1960 this proportion rose to 32 out of 
100, a gain of 14. Today California has the highest 
total enrollment (447,995) of any state. By contrast, 
in 1950 New York had 21 students for every 100 col- 
lege-age youth. Today New York has 27 students for 
every 100 people aged 18-24, a growth rate of six. 
Nationally, New York ranks second in total college 
enrollment (351,208), but has slipped from fourth to 
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fourteenth place in the ratio of students to college- 
age population. 


The 10 states showing the greatest percentage gains 
on this basis during the past decade are, in order: | 
the District of Columbia, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
California, Oregon, Wyoming, North Dakota, Utah, 
Arizona, and Massachusetts. In these states, the indi- 
vidual increases ranged from 11 to 19 students for | 
every 100 college-age youths. For the entire nation, 
the increase averaged about 8 students per 100. 


Degrees in Education 


> Education led the subject-matter fields in number 
of bachelor and master’s degrees earned in 1959-60 at 
American colleges and universities. At the doctor's 
level, degrees in education were exceeded in number 
only by those granted in the physical sciences. The 
number of education degrees conferred at the bach- 
elor’s level was 22.8 per cent of the total number of 
degrees in all fields in 1959-60; at the master’s level, 
45; and at the doctorate, 16.2. Despite percentage in- 
creases at all three levels, when totals in all fields are 
compared with 1958-59 figures, doctorates in educa- 
tion were down 1.5 per cent. 


Facts, Figures, Faces 


> Three out of every five college students who have 
borrowed money under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 are planning to teach, thus ful- 
filling one of the major goals set by Congress in pass- 
ing the act. Among college students generally, only 
about one in four enter teaching. 


& U.S. Office of Education estimates the 1961-62 en- 
rollment total is 49,300,000 in the nation’s public 
and private schools from kindergarten through col- 
lege—an increase of 1,400,000 over last year. 


®& Seventeen series of telecasts are now being trans- 
mitted by the Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction based at Purdue University. Nine 
are on the elementary level; four, on the high school 
level; four, on the college level. Several new offerings 
are expected to be added to the schedule beginning in 
January 1962. 


& About 40 per cent of the young people in the 
United States do not graduate from high school. Of 
the 26 million new young workers who are expected 
to enter the labor market during the 1960's, 7.5 mil- 
lion will not have graduated from high school and 
2.5 million will not have completed the eighth grade, 
according to U.S. Department of Labor Statistics. 


® Opportunities for Americans to teach abroad 
numbered about 500 this year under the Teacher Ex- 
change Program of the U.S. government. The United 
States is exchanging teachers with sixteen other 
countries and sending teachers on one-way assign- 
ments to thirty additional countries. On the lists for 
the first time last year were Guinea, Libya, Spain, 
Sweden, and Uruguay. 
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OUR READERS 
WRITE 


® This feature of the JourNAt is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


On the Beam 


TEACHERS and socially minded citi- 
zens alike should read “The Central 
Purpose of American Education” in 
the September JourNAL. This Educa- 
tional Policies Commission statement 
wisely reiterates our moral commit- 
ment to the purposes that have under- 
girded education in this century and 
then speaks out loud and clear about 
the meaning of freedom in our demo- 
cratic society at a time when the free- 
dom which exalts the individual is 
threatened. 

The schools must continue to fo- 
cus on developing the ability to think. 
The development of every student’s 
rational powers is centrally important. 

—HELEN HEFFERNAN, chief, Bureau 
of Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento. 


“Tue Central Purpose of Educa- 
tion” is well done, but if it were 
shorter, it would have more impact 
and more readers. 

Many years ago I met James Mich- 
ener when he was a _ social-studies 
teacher. His story, “Who Is Virgil T. 
Fry?,” is excellent and appealing. I'd 
like more of the same. 

“Teen-age Marriages” also appeals 
to me as just what I’d expect from 
Earl Hanson: a well-balanced, serious 
discussion without being too moralis- 
tic or “preachy.” 

—HENRY HILL, president emeritus, 
consultant to the Center for Southern 
Education Studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Marriage Mart 


WE feel that in his September arti- 
cle Dr. Hanson tends to exaggerate the 
frequency of teen-age marriage. At any 
rate, the lower median age of marriage 
is not sufficient evidence to prove that 
teen-age marriages are increasing. But 
even if they are increasing in this 
country, early marriages do not appear 
to have adversely affected school at- 
tendance. Census Bureau records since 
1900 show a steady increase in the 
percentage of the school population 
coming from the age group between 
fourteen and nineteen. 

We also feel Dr. Hanson does not 
pay enough attention to the fact that 
teen-age marriage is most prevalent 
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FOR PIONEER UNIT 


Community loans—many valuable antiques— 
make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 
cuhibie. Some items are over 100 

ears old. Appreciation of our 
Sedan 3 is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 
studies, it combines social studies, 
art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 
there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 
names of pupil and lender, 


bel: 
“re, 


These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help visitors quickly to 
identify the antiques. 
When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 
Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle mold, and 
1812 sword, 


Fi 
fle pickup! 


Enjoy the 
satisfying little lift 
in Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


The bit of sweet in the lively flavor 


is delicious yet never rich or filling. 


within the low socioeconomic group. 
This is the group where families may 
not be financially able to keep their 
youngsters in school, where home en- 
vironment probably has not placed 
enough emphasis on the value of 
school, and where poor family rela- 
tionships may lead young people to 
want to escape via marriage into what 
they hope will be a happier situation. 

Unfortunately, it is in working with 


this social class that our schools have 
been most inadequate. Until more of 
our teachers are able to overcome their 
own bias and learn to work with, un- 
derstand, and motivate children who 
may not share their attitudes and val- 
ues, school dropouts and teen-age mar- 
riages are likely to increase. 

—JAMES K. SKIPPER, JR., Department 
of Patient Care Research, Presbyter- 
ian-St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, and 
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I Was Afraid 
of the 
Child Stealers 


Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 


only four. 


I feared the child stealers 


would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as professional 
beggars. Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 
me take her back. So I took the poor 
little half dead thing home. But it meant 
less food for my children and I knew I 
could never educate her on my meager 
income. I would have liked to have kept 


her, but took her to the Helen Clarke 


Children’s Home.” 


Prem Leila 


Mrs. Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 
ber of countries in which CCF assists children, there are so many 
thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who can, will feed them. While so many of us in America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 
in CCF Homes. The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 
countries listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 412 affiliated 
orphanage schools in 43 countries, is 
the. largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world, assisting over 
36,000 children. With its affiliated 
Homes it serves 32 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
Western Germany, American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl D for 


one year i 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
0 first month (J. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
iets by seme So 
DC Please send me further information. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
Sy ee | oer 
a Tc gl en 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 


JOAN L. SKIPPER, Thomas 
School, Morton Grove, IIl. 


Edison 


WE like Dr. Hanson’s treatment. 
His point that early marriages are here 
to stay means we must all do more to 
help young people face the realities of 
family life and prepare for their future 
homemaking roles. 

—DOROTHY S. LYLE, president, Amer- 
ican Home_ Economics 
Washington, D. C. 


Association, 


It’s noble of Dr. Hanson to worry 
about the pregnant problems of ex- 
students, but this is entirely the par- 
ents’ responsibility. Dr. Hanson should 
concentrate on what’s happening in- 
side his schools and on planning what 
he can do to better his teachers and 
curriculum. 

—ROBERT G. ARTHUR, Nathan Hale 
School, Huntington, N. Y. 


Dr. Hanson touches a highly perti- 
nent factor when he quotes teen-agers 
as saying, “You treat me like a child. 

. I’ve grown up.” This indicates a 
breakdown in the family relationship 
and neglect or abuse of the child’s 
need for supportive affection. The ed- 
ucational system is the only social 
agency that can help prevent these 
hurt and angered youngsters from 
making rebellious attempts to escape 
into marriage. 

—B. Y. GLASSBERG, M.D., lecturer, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


PRACTICE in budget making won’t 
prevent teen-agers from marrying, but 
perhaps frank discussions on how to 
control their emotions—and the con- 
sequences of not controlling them— 
will help. 

—DONALD K. BROWN, graduate stu- 
dent, Western Washington State Col- 
lege, Bellingham. 


(Continued on page 58) 


For Your Information 


NEA President, EWALD TURNER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Infor- 
mation Services, FRANK W. HUBBARD 
NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C 
1962 NEA convention: July 1-6, Denver. 
American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 
Theme: Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report. 
NEA membership, May 31, 1961: 765,616. 
NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 8-11, 344-345. 
NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 49-63. 
NEA departments: Handbook, pages 112- 


0. 

NEA divisions, committees, commissions, 
council: Handbook, pages 66-111. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 308-310. 


NEA DUES 


Active or Associate Membership $10 a 
year 

Life or Associate Life Membership 
$225 cash or $25 a year for 10 years 

Retired Membership 2a year 

Student NEA Membership $1 a year 
through Student NEA Chapters only 
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SIR RONALD GOULD, general secretary of 
the National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales and president of the World Confederation 


of Organizations of 


the Teaching Profession. 


A Help and an Ornament 


the which as men of course do seek to receive 

countenance and profit, so ought they of duty to 
endeavor themselves by way of amends to be a help 
and ornament thereunto.” In Francis Bacon’s words, 
despite their old English quaintness, lies a present-day 
challenge for all of us who teach. 

What magnificent words his are! But how shall we 
endeavor to be a help and an ornament to teaching? 
The conditions, I think, are fivefold. 

First, we must all be educated as teachers. This 
means that we must know what we are teaching and 
that we must teach from a wide knowledge. We must 
have a broad understanding of life as it is lived today 
and some idea of how it is to be lived tomorrow, since 
we are educating children not just for today but for 
tomorrow. To be able to communicate what we know 
to children, we must understand how they develop and 
how they learn. And we must cultivate personalities— 
or abilities, if you prefer—which will inspire those we 
teach. 


[ie wid man a debtor to his profession; from 


Second, we must go on learning all through our 
lives as teachers. The teacher who has read nothing of 
real moment, studied nothing since he left college 
twenty years ago, is no longer fit to teach. He has had 
plenty of opportunities and he has not grasped them. 
The profession itself must see to it that teachers are 
given constant in-service training. One of the marks 
of a real profession is its assumption of responsibility 
for education of its members. 

Third, we must win public support. We must show 
the public that the schools are doing a good job and 
are well worth what they cost. We should not go 
around telling the world all the time that we are un- 
derpaid, or that this, that, or some other thing is 
wrong. Instead, at the same time we are working hard 
to improve the schools, we must tell the world what 
is right with the educational system. 

This is not always simple to do, as you, my col- 
leagues in America, know. What a flap people got into 
when Sputnik went into orbit, and the pundits 
turned to the schools and said, “You’ve let us down.” 
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Then when America started putting things into 
orbit, did the press say, “Oh, what a wonderful job the 
schools have done”? Not at all. Few people even 
realized the connection between the schools and what 
the nation had done. 

But, in fact, look what your schools have accom- 
plished. Not only have they laid the foundation for 
scientific advance, they have also given you the high- 
est standard of living of any people on earth. This 
cannot be achieved without an effective educational 
system and you ought to be telling that to the world. 

Fourth, we must see that teachers are treated as 
partners in the education process and not just as em- 
ployees. This objective can be worked out in many 
ways. For example, in one English county, whenever 
a new school has been occupied for six months, the 
director of education calls in county officials, builders, 
and faculty to evaluate the building. The result is that 
every school built in that county is better than the last 
one. 

Fifth, we must establish freedom of action for the 
profession, individually and collectively. Professional 
excellence—and that only—should be the basis for ap- 
pointment and dismissal of teachers. 

But freedom, individually and collectively, will 
never be achieved just by individuals struggling alone. 
It will be achieved only when the teachers of a coun- 
try—indeed the teachers of the world—really believe 
that they are one body, that they are linked together. 
And this means that teachers ought to be struggling 
for a measure of autonomy like that achieved by doc- 
tors and lawyers. We must set rigorous standards for 
entrance into our profession, maintain standards, and 
determine who shall be ejected for failure to live up 
to standards. This is an ideal not vet realized by teach- 
ers anywhere on earth, but teaching will never be a 
real profession until it is achieved. 

To be a help and an ornament—this is our charge. 
If we meet it together, we can make teaching a great 
profession, and we can make an enormous contribu- 
tion to the well-being of society now and in the days 
that are yet to be. dk 4 
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BETTY G. MELICHAR, kindergarten co- 


ordinator, Riverside (Illinois) Central School. 


Where but in Kindergarten... 


years of teaching kindergarten when some 

child has not warmed my heart with un- 
expected candor or lifted me over the threshold 
of make-believe into a land of pure enchant- 
ment. Where but in kindergarten does one en- 
tertain pixies one minute and tie someone’s 
shoe the next? 

It has often occurred to me that if I had been 
paid for every shoe I’ve tied, I'd have enough 
money to fly around the world. Never mind, 
I’m saving that for when I retire. But the world 
where one flies with the five-year-old, day by 
day, is delight itself. 

The questions you are asked often leave you 
speechless. In the middle of a busy morning, 
one boy asks: “Will you do me a favorite? Will 
you sing the ‘Star Spaniel Banner’?” 

After this is postponed for a more suitable 
time, Leslie inquires: “Do you know how I 
get the paint from thick to nice?” 

“No,” I answer. 

“I just keep on stirring it with a paint brush,” 
she advises me in a philosophical manner. 

Judy looks up from the table where she is 
painting and says: ““We have two poodles at 
home. Their names are Sears and Roebuck. 
Roebuck growls and Sears bites. My daddy 
works at Sears, Roebuck and Company. What 
is a company?” 

Tommy is ready with an answer. “A company 
means a whole building with lots of men in it 
—working.”’ 

Mary Jo wants to know why dogs sniff people 
and Tommy tells her, “Because they want to 
know who you are. They have good remember 
noses. 

Then there are the questions children ask 
each other. Bobby and John are playing in the 
doll corner. John asks Bobby, “Don’t you want 
a wife? Go get yourself a wife. Get that girl 
over there.” 


Bobby then asks Sally, “Will you be our wife 


T HERE has scarcely been a day in my last thirty 
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in the doll corner?” Sally shakes her head no. 
Bobby shrugs, “Well, we are still bachelors.” 
Then Sally changes her mind and says, “All 

right, but you boys will have to fix your own 

supper. I’m going to bed now. Goodnight.” 


In the same straight-forward, uninhibited 
way, the five-year-old appraises everything from 
nature to love. He is touched by things in a 
simple, delightful way and is likely to make up 
a poem at the most unexpected moment. 

For more springs than I care to count, chil- 
dren have brought me dandelions—tight little 
bunches held in warm little fists. They hold 
them out to me. Their eyes tell me all there is 
to be said. 

One morning when we were talking about 
dandelions, Jonathan said: 


O dandelion, dandelion, 
Grow up to the sun 
You will see how gold it is! 


After we had been examining a tulip and 
learning its various parts, Betty Lou said: 
A flower was opening up. 
It opened its petals wide, 
Another flower opened 
With yellow dust inside! 


The question ‘““What is love?” was raised one 
day and brought many answers. We knew it 
was not something you could hold in your hand 
or put in your pocket; but it was something we 
could feel. They said: 

Love is saying you are nice, 
You may have a turn first, 


You are a friend of mine, 
Love is a smile. 


Love is giving, 

Like giving presents. 

Love is like stars and flowers and angels. 
Love is kind! 


The child’s awareness of many good things 
around him is sharpened at Thanksgiving time. 
Linda may begin giving thanks by saying, “I’m 
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thankful to God because the peanut butter tastes so 
good,” but the children usually start with God and 
then go on to the stars and birds and, of course, 
Mommy and Daddy, baby brother, and sister. Then 
they think of things like pumpkins and bees, grass- 
hoppers and trees, and a warm, tucked-in bed at night. 
All their favorite friends are included: the bunny and 
the squirrel, the frog and the fox, and the make- 
believe pony that goes like the wind. 


Many children have more insight than we realize. 
Sometimes they think quite deeply about things. 
Their direct answers often plunge into the heart of 
the matter with astonishing awareness. 

One day in connection with a study of boats, we 
talked about the way sand is formed from the wearing 
away of rocks. This led us to see the difference be- 
tween soil and sand and the ingredients they in- 
clude. Carter said there was something much smaller 
than a speck of dirt called an “‘atom.”’ He said atoms 
were used in “old-fashioned” atom bombs but that 
now there were newer ones called hydrogen bombs. 

I asked questions to probe their thinking on the 
need and the use of these bombs. I also asked what 
steps might be taken to promote an enduring peace in 
the world. Naturally, these questions were phrased on 
their level of comprehension. 

The following conversation ensued: 

CarTER—In case a war comes, we need bombs. If 
we didn’t make them, we would get all bamboozled 
up because we weren’t ready. We don’t want to bomb 
people, but we have to make them so other people 
will know how strong we are. 

Anpy—What we should do is to learn other lan- 
guages, like we learn French in kindergarten, so we 
won't have any war. We should make friends with 
other countries. 

Catvin—We can’t just say okay to everything, 
though. Who wants to be friends with wrongdoing? 

CarRTER—No one does. But instead we want to talk 
it over with people who did it. Sometimes people 
make mistakes or they have accidents. We should 


find out about things like that. That’s the way to 
make peace. 


Ix introducing symphonic music to the young child, 
I play only a part of a movement at a time. This 
much they can absorb without becoming restless. We 
listen for instruments we know and respond in a 
rhythmic way. Their comments about the music re- 
veal penetrating observations. 

After hearing the first part of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, they made these comments: ‘This music 
works very hard. It sounds like it’s climbing and then 
it zooms down. It sounds like knocking on the door 
real hard.” 

The girls like to choose colored scarves and dance 
to Tschaikowsky’s Swan Lake Ballet. They take off 
their shoes and have a wonderful time waving the 
scarves and floating dreamily around the room. The 
music is easily recognizable and whenever they hear 
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it, they raise their hands, eager to tell me what it is. / 

We correlated Debussy’s La Mer with our study of 
ships. After listening to short excerpts several times, 
the children said: 

“This is music about the sea. The sea water is mov- | 
ing. Sometimes it is calm. Sometimes there’s a storm. 
It sounds ‘like sea animals, like an octopus biting. 
I hear ripples of waves going by. The seaweed is mov- | 
ing back and forth. Fishes are caught in the seaweed. 
They are trying to get out. The boats are going | 
smoothly. The sea horses are moving along fast | 
through the water.” 

The motif in Mendelssohn’s Jtalian Symphony is / 
easily discernible. We wait for it and sing out with 
the horns. When asked how it sounded to them, the 
children replied: 

“This is happy music. It builds up and up and up, 
like singing voices. The music goes up, like in a glass 
tube, and then comes down. Sometimes it sounds like 
it’s going upstairs. It is smiling music.” 

The distinguished modern painter, Paul Klee, 
painted with the simplicity of the young child. Chil- 
dren understand and accept his paintings as readily 
as adults do. After being introduced to a number of 
his paintings, the children imitated his style and 
shapes. 

In summing up Klee’s talents, one five-year-old said: 

“He paints designs instead of plain pictures. Designs 
are different. You can’t have too much color in one 
place. You have to put colors around so they look 
just right!” 

We have enjoyed many of Renoir’s paintings, espe- 
cially his Girl With a Watering Can, which produced 
such comments as these: 

“Renoir is a good painter. He worked hard and 
practiced many times to make pictures this way. I 
think he likes little girls, especially this little girl. 
Even though it is dark bluish black, with all that kind 
of sober stuff, he makes the picture look nice. I think 
he mixes black with a drop of blue to make it look 
bright.” 

“Renoir paints very well. He doesn’t get out of the 
lines because he paints in from out. That’s the way 
painters do it, I think.” 


Tue teacher-child relationship in the kindergarten 
has a warmth and depth of understanding which is 
impossible to measure. Once it is established, it gives 
the child a basic security. It is this relationship that 
encourages the child to attempt new things on his 
level and to begin to develop his potential individ- 
uality. 

When the child realizes the firm, underlying affec- 
tionate acceptance of himself in this new environ- 
ment, his tensions and uncertainties quickly dissolve. 
From this point on, his selfhood gradually emerges. 
In a world of doubt, distrust, and devious thinking, 
the child gives the intangible qualities of trust, love, 
and sincerity. These the teacher cherishes. It is these 
intangibles of teaching that make a lifetime career 
in the classroom so worth while. + + 
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Unlike Greece or Rome, if nations fall today, civilization itself may be forever obliterated, 


New Inventions 


MARGARET MEAD, associate curator of eth- 


nology, the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and author of numerous articles and books. 


opAy each small segment of the human com- 

munity—whether it be a nation, a_ profession 

which spans many nations, a religious denomina- 
tion, or a group organized along racial or politically 
divergent lines—is responsible for the whole. 

A failure anywhere—within a nation to preserve 
orderly government, within a profession to move sensi- 
tively with the times, within a religious denomina- 
tion to remember all men are brothers, within those 
who would organize some group made special by 
skin color or economic deprivation—may mean not 
simply relegating part of the world to the condi- 
tion of a depressed area, abandoning some empire to 
the fate of Greece and Rome, or even facing the 
dangers that we faced in the 1940's, but rather geno- 
cide on a major scale and a decline into prescien- 
tific barbarism. 

Today in some ways we are less like the world of 
1940 than the 1940 world was like the world of 200 
A.D. We are, in the extent to which failure may be dis- 
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or Survival 


astrous, more like the world of tens of thousands of 
years ago when our species first appeared on earth, a 
small, weak, poorly armed and poorly equipped com- 
petitor for a place in the sun. Then men were so few 
and so isolated, and their knowledge so slight that the 
smallest failure to cope with a series of natural dis- 
asters like floods and fires, volcanoes or epidemics, 
might have wiped them all out. Now men are so 
many, so crowded together, and so closely communi- 
cating, and they know so much about how to ma- 
nipulate the natural world that again the smallest 
failure to keep in check the destructive devices we 
now possess may endanger the survival of the whole. 
We live therefore in a paradoxical situation, super- 
ficially as far removed as it is possible to be from 
lonely little bands of skin-clad hunters armed with 
tools and weapons of stone and bone, pushing in- 
trepidly and desperately ahead into unknown ter- 
ritory, driven by fear of what was behind and a 
glimmering vision of what might be ahead. 
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For many thousands of years we were far re- 
moved from their condition. Great kingdoms, well- 
equipped with devices for feeding multitudes and 
defending themselves against enemies and sailing the 
seven seas, have risen and fallen, so far from each 
other that there was hardly an echo on one continent 
when thrones toppled on another continent. The 
accumulating experience of ages, the culture by which 
man with his flexible brain and flexible hands makes 
the world he lives in and which he must teach anew 
to each generation, was safe in many thousands of 
different cultures. 

When some central government overreached itself, 
when what had been a kingdom or an empire fell to 
pieces, these were essentially local disasters and there 
was surprisingly little permanent loss. Usually the 
temples, the bas-reliefs, and the sculpture remained. 
We lost, perhaps, music which would have enriched 
the imagination of later men, dances which could 
neither be recorded or frozen in stone, and, where 
there was no real writing, unique formulations of 
man’s relationship to the universe. But human culture 
itself was safe, with its basic and necessary institu- 
tions and inventions, language, family social organi- 
zation, techniques for food getting, transportation, 
methods of teaching and learning. Safe also were the 
members of the human race, surviving only by virtue 


of the culture which they themselves embodied and 
in turn translated. 


Tonay, we hear questions about whether America 
will lose her greatness, or whether like Greece or 
Rome, we are going to decline, fall, crumble, wither 
away, or become the satellite or tributary of some 
new empire. These questions are made the more co- 
gent by the undoubted hope on the part of some new 
nations that they will somehow, through the use of 
new political instrumentalities, rival Rome in their 
sway over vast populations and vast territories. 

But these fears and these hopes are equally obso- 
lete and almost equally dangerous. Regardless of 
whether Russia or Red China dreams of conquest, 
France hopes to regain some ancient and unrecaptur- 
able glory, or the peoples of the United States and 
Britain, Japan or Holland lapse into gloomy con- 
templations of lost autonomy or colonial power—the 
true condition of the world remains the same. 

No nation can go down today without the risk of 
taking the world with it. The world cannot afford 
such catastrophic changes in power as would be repre- 
sented by America’s loss of world responsibility or 
some other power’s assuming any single responsibil- 
ity for the whole. Our fates are bound together, and 
a failure to act on this assumption will mean the 
loss of all. 

Within this new situation, one that mankind has 
not faced for thousands of years, education is pecul- 
iarly challenged. Education has been that slowly grow- 
ing institution by which the knowledge of the past 
was learned, conserved, and taught to more and more 
children, thus consolidating the gains of the past, 
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and extending the number of those who were its 
guardians. Education has always looked backward, 
conserving the old, even while in the laboratories 
and libraries and studios there have been scientists, 
scholars, and artists busily creating the new. 

There has been a kind of opposition between the 
content of our educational system which we owed 
to the past (albeit sometimes to the very immediate 
past) and the forms of our educational system as we 
attempted to find new methods to teach the new chil- 
dren of a changed world those things which we had 
taught them before. 

Yet, if education is to play a part in creating a 
climate of opinion within which the necessary in- 
ventions for world-wide survival can be made, radical 
changes must be made within education itself. Simply 
teaching the past will not do, for the past has become 
a poor guide to the future if it is taught alone with- 
out the present and the future. 

Equally, abandoning the past in a desperate at- 
tempt to orient children in the present will not do. 
Without a sense of the past, children cannot learn to 
think about the future in depth. The heights of outer 
space and man’s future in relation to them must be 
matched with a corresponding exploration of the 
depths of the sea and the depths of the earth. 

Our children will either be tethered by a short rope 
to a present which they will then, as young adults, 
attempt to consume all at once greedily, without re- 
sponsibility for the future, or we can establish them 
at one end of a rope that permits a swing through 
time and space—a rope that is firmly fixed but will 
seem almost infinite in scope. Children of the present 
age are interested in the future, the unknown, the 
unexplored, the undiscovered. The schools’ handling 
of the past must match this scope for them. We have 
hardly begun to do so. 


Ass we need new ways of placing children in time, 
so also we need new ways of placing them in space. At 
present if one asks an average group of Americans 
to complete the sentence: I am an American, not a 
——----—— , they will write in the word “foreigner.” 
A world divided into Americans on the one hand and 
foreigners on the other is a world in which it is still 
possible to think of one country having to fight for its 
survival, and failing, taking the whole world with it 
into a holocaust. 

Yet consider the revisions in the teaching of his- 
tory and geography which will be necessary before 
children will answer: I am an American, not an 
inhabitant of Europe or Asia or Africa or Australia or 
the Islands of the Sea—or I am an American, not 
a Ghanian or.a Burmese, an Australian or a Moroc- 
can. ‘ 

When any answer which is learned in school (or 
from TV and radio, film and press) places Ameri- 
cans under a single bright light and leaves the rest 
of the world gray and undifferentiated, just foreign- 
ers, we are failing to develop the kind of sense of 
ourselves in relation to the rest of the world which 
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will be necessary if we are to make our contribu- 
tion to survival. 

What is true of our geographical and national 
identity—the need to recognize ourselves as one among 
many—is also true of language and of culture. At 
present some teachers teach English as if English 
words were the names of objects established at the be- 
ginning of the world. So, when I was in the fourth 
grade we learned to sing: 


When to the flowers so beautiful The Father gave 
a name, 


Back came a little blue-eyed one, all timidly it 


came, 
Dear Lord, the name thou gavest me alas I have 
forgot, 


The Father gently smiled on it and said 
Forgetmenot. 


We teach “this is a book,” “this is a pen,” and later 
“the French word for book is livre,” “the French word 
for pen is plume,” “the German word for book is 
buch,” “the German word for pen is feder,” etc. What 
we must learn how to teach is that the world is filled 
with identified objects, natural and artificial, and 
that each people, as they make them or meet them, 
have names for them, sometimes made up anew, some- 
times borrowed from the names that other people 
give them. 

We must be sure to teach that the object we call a 
book in English is called livre in French. And when 
we start teaching children to read, we must make 
clear that the ABC’s are our alphabet, not the alpha- 
bet and that other people have different ways of 
writing down the words they use so that they can be 
remembered and read by others. Children can be 
shown a little about Egyptian hieroglyphics, Chinese 


characters, Arabic script, and a little about the earlier 
forms of our alphabet as it developed through history. 

No special erudition is needed to do these things. 
A United Nations Christmas card will make the point. 
And so children can learn that our language, our 
script, and our culture are one among many, and 
that our way is not the only way to sit or eat, to vote 
or pray, to speak correctly or to write correctly. 


Tuen there is the problem of our place in the 
whole living world. If mankind fails to obtain per- 
manent orderly mastery over the dangers which we 
have created for ourselves, not only will human 
beings suffer and possibly perish, but the whole of 
the natural world will be affected. The soil will be con- 
taminated, plants will absorb materials like strontium 
90, sterility and mutation will occur among ani- 
mals as well as among men. 

Stressing the importance of protecting our streams 
and fields and the waters of the sea, now being pol- 
luted with atomic wastes inadequately guarded and 
the wastes of cities carelessly pouring destruction into 
the surrounding air and waters, is one way of teach- 
ing a responsible vigilance for the life of the world. 
Children who learn something about the biosphere, 
that fragile web of life which has grown upon our 
planet, will be readier to place the human species 
as one species—never diversified as the other crea- 
tures are—within a world which required protection. 

Against this background—of time stretching back 
through the development of life on the earth and 
forward to new kinds of life in space and in water, in 
a world where each nation has the safety of all other 
nations in its keeping—we can devise a new kind 
of education which will prepare our children to sup- 
port and work for a world where the safety of each 
is the safety of all. ah se 





Technological Advances 


Do technological advances, such as 
teaching by television, offer real prom- 
ise for improving the quality of educa- 
tion? Over half (53.89%) of America’s 
public-school classroom teachers _be- 
lieve that they do. Only 28 per cent 
believe they do not. But 18 per cent 
are undecided. 

This expected improvement, how- 
ever, was based on the assumption 
that school classes be maintained at 
about their present size. 

The question asked teachers was: 
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In your opinion, if school classes are 
maintained at about their present size, do 
technological advances such as teaching 
by TV hold real promise for improving 
the quality of education in the grade or 
subject you teach? 


Opinions were as follows: 


Elem. Sec. Total 
teach- teach-  teach- 
ers ers ers 
Yes, considerable 
improvement 14.6% 17.1% 15.7% 
Yes, some im- 
provement ... 36.5 40.2 38.1 
No, little if 
any improve- 
ment . 3 Se Bie Baa 
Undecided 19.7 15.3 17.8 


Teachers were much less optimistic 
about technological advances offering 
possibilities for increasing class size 
without a loss in quality of instruction. 
Slightly over 58 per cent said that little 
if any increase would be possible. Only 


1 teacher in 5 believed such advances 
could facilitate larger classes without a 
loss in instructional quality. And 1 
teacher in 5 was undecided. 

The question posed to the teachers 
was: 

In your opinion, do technological ad- 
vances such as teaching by TV offer a 
realistic possibility for increasing the 
size of classes in the grade or subject you 
teach without a loss in quality of educa- 
tion? 


The opinions were: 


Elem. Sec. Total 
teach- teach-_ teach- 
ers ers ers 
Yes, consider- 
able increase,:.. 3.79, 6.1% 447% 
Yes, some in- 
crease ... 14.7 19.5 16.7 
No, little if 
any increase.. 58.1 57.4 57.8 
Undecided 23.5 17.0 20.8 
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What Did Congress Do? 


NEA DIVISION OF FEDERAL RELATIONS 


of the 87th Congress has done with what has been 

accomplished in the Congressional sessions of 
the past eight or nine years, they would have to give 
the current Congress a fairly good rating, despite lost 
causes and broken promises. 

Every successful program of federal participation 
in education has been continued and in many in- 
stances improved by higher federal appropriations. 

The National Defense Education Act was continued 
for two additional years and was provided with record- 
breaking appropriations. The impacted-areas pro- 
grams, which channel federal funds of $286 million 
annually into thousands of school districts throughout 
the country, were also continued for two years. 

The National Science Foundation was given $99 
million more than last year, or a total of $263,250,000, 
of which “not less than” $37,600,000 must be used 
for supplementary training for secondary-school sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers. The school-lunch 
program was increased by $15 million. 

The Treasury’s revolving fund for loans to col- 
leges for student and faculty housing construction 


was given a tremendous boost of $300 million a year 
for four years. 


[ educators were to compare what the First Session 


Some worthwhile new programs have been initiated: 
a program designed to encourage the training of 
teachers of the deaf, a new program of research and 
demonstration projects to combat juvenile delin- 
quency, a program under the Area Redevelopment 
Act of 1961 to provide training in new skills for un- 
employed workers in depressed areas. The Peace 
Corps was established on a permanent basis. 


I;, however, educators were to compare the educa- 
tional enactments of the First Session of this Con- 
gress with the proposals made to it by President Ken- 
nedy shortly after he took office, they would have to 
grade it below passing. For this was a Congress that 
enthusiastically applauded the President’s compre- 
hensive education proposals only to allow them to 
founder in the storms and crosscurrents of emotional 
side issues. 

President Kennedy, in an unusual protest directed 
at a Congress he has repeatedly praised for its co- 
operation with his program, expressed his ‘“‘extreme 
reluctance” at being “required to approve” the bill 
passed by Congress in the last weeks of the session 
extending for two years without change the Na- 
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tional Defense Education Act of 1958 and the eleven- 
year-old programs of aid for federally impacted areas. 

“The extension of the NDEA without the amend- 
ments submitted by this Administration,” declared 
the statement issued by the President, “merely con- 
tinues the current program, without urgently needed 
improvements, for two more years—years which are 
crucial to the training of more teachers and the 
strengthening of this nation’s teaching of science, 
mathematics, foreign language, and other essential 
subjects. Particularly undesirable is the continuation 
of the discriminatory and ineffective non-Communist 
disclaimer affidavit. I hope the Congress can renew 
its consideration of these NDEA amendments next 
year, regardless of the new expiration date.” 

The statement continued: “Far more undesirable 
is the continuation for two more years of the cur- 
rent aid-to-impacted-areas program. . . . This ad- 
ministration recommended a reduction in the cost of 
this program, an increase in its eligibility requirements 
and local participation, its extension for only one 
year instead of two, and its eventual absorption in a 
general aid-to-education program. The rejection of 
all of these requests highlights the air of utter in- 
consistency which surrounds this program. . . . 

“Communities which beseeched the federal gov- 
ernment te maintain nearby installations, however 
uneconomical, now demand that the federal gov- 
ernment rescue them from the fiscal burdens these 
installations allegedly create. Individuals who 
profess opposition to federal aid to education on 
grounds of states’ rights, racial or religious con- 
troversy, budgetary economy, or academic freedom 
do not hesitate to demand this federal aid to build 
schoolhouses and pay teachers’ salaries in their own 
areas. 

“I am not unmindful of the problems this pro- 
gram is designed to meet: But I believe that over- 
crowded and hazardous classrooms are undesirable 
anywhere. ... A quality education is a necessity for 
all American children, not merely those who by good 
fortune live in a district covered by this program.” 

The Kennedy statement concluded: ‘The need 
to improve the standards of education in this country 
will still be before the Congress next year; and that 
need must be met on a basis which, for every dollar 
spent, goes much further to attack our most critical 
deficiencies than the measure I am required to ap- 
prove today.” #+# 
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auto-instruction (self-instruction). A 
comprehensive term denoting an in- 
structional process that usually in- 
volves carefully planned materials and 


en- % devices designed to produce learning 
as. without necessarily requiring addi- 
nd- tional human instructional assistance. 
_ x : program. Subject matter arranged in a 
led ' oe a carefully planned series of sequential 
are : ee: ii items and involving (a) controlled 
the ; ® presentation of material, (b) active 
Ice, 2 ’ . response of learner, (c) use of cues 
tial il , 7 ee... (prompts) to elicit correct responses, 
ion _aiateal - ‘, : a (d) immediate confirmation of suc- 
rist ——_— " cess or failure (feedback), and (e) 
lew cnn : ai mE OM ba reinforcement of correct responses in 
ext § ) : iil sy i eae, such a way as to enable individual 
- ae ‘ : learners to move ahead, independently 
ble F : Mh ss, ea 3 and at their own pace, from familiar 
“ure ae Hae 4 _ ; (a background to new and _ previously 
ad- = _ ae be Shy ag determined terminal behavior. Pro- 
+ of ps a » ae i a grams may be presented in books, in 
nts N ar em loose-leaf binders, in special machines, 
one a sas and in other ways. 
- : ss programed book (or text). A program 
oat , - presented in book form but radically 
unlike a workbook in construction and 
rOV- ie teaching purpose. 
ete Loe scrambled text (or book). A_ special 
a type of programed book in which the 
vho program items are not presented to the 
aa student on sequential pages of the 
sil book. Usually, either in terms of alter- 
we: nate choices or of successes and/or 


ild 
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failures, students are directed to pages 
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which are not necessarily in consecu- 
tive order. 


pro- Carl Purcell Photo 

ver- teaching machine (auto-instructional 
ble Oo O device). A mechanical device by which 
a a program is displayed to a learner. It 
ond MAC | MG] @\(C ines usually presents one frame (item) at a 


time, provides some method for the 


wnat student to indicate an overt response, 
1try ama shows whether response is correct or 
hat not, prevents cheating by student, 
Jar maintains a record of student re- 


‘cal O sponses; enables use of nonverbal pro- 
| 4 [7 (0) Ka rine Marin n grams, that is, programs which are 
ip | either totally or in part presented 


in audio and/or visual form. # # 
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he 
Mechanization 
of (Learning 


>yROGRAMED learning marks a renaissance in the 
method of dialectic teaching so brilliantly used 
by Socrates over 2000 years ago. This type of 
learning is available in several forms, but the teaching 
machine is probably the best known of the various 
types of mechanical devices that make use of pro- 
gramed materials. I shall describe where it came from, 
what it is, what it has been shown able to do, and 
what it may do in the future. 


Tae tale begins with the psychologist’s efforts to 
understand how an organism adapts its behavior 
to its environment—that is, how an organism learns to 
cope with its culture. 

In order to study this question, the psychologist had 
to learn how to teach. Now, to study teaching, one 
needs young, docile organisms that can be exposed to 
a variety of situations so that one may discover how 
these experiences affect them. The laboratory scientist 
could not use children for his experiments, so he 
settled for animals. Because he was dealing with lower 
animals, the psychologist cast about for methods of 
teaching that would work even on the mind of a brute 
beast. In the course of these studies that have ex- 
tended over the past fifty years, a number of things 
were discovered. 

First of all, the scientist found that he could not 
lecture to the animals because they did not under- 
stand his language. He could not tell them what to 
do. Even if he arranged for them to do something, 
there was no guarantee that the animals would repeat 
what they had done previously. That became the 
crucial issue: If an animal would do something once, 
how could one be sure that, when this same problem 
was presented again, the animal would do what it had 
done before? 

The answer devolved on the empirical fact that if 
some event pleasing to the animal occurred after the 
animal had done what you wanted to teach him, then 
on future occasions it would again act in the way that 
had led to the valued outcome. In fact, once the 
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animal did something, and had been “reinforced” for | ¢ 
doing it by a pleasing outcome, it would act in the { » 
same way again with only occasional reinforcements. 
Once the scientist discovered that by reinforcing | , 
what an animal had done one could make it repeat | 4 
the action, the question arose: How many things could n 
it learn in this way? It turned out that the animal | 54 
could learn anything within its physical limits. It was ; ¢ 
found, however, that if too much time elapsed _be- te 
tween the animal’s behavior and the occurrence of | g 
the reinforcement, the effectiveness of the reinforce- | 5 
ment was diminished. It was also found that each | 5 
animal had to be dealt with individually by the | « 
scientist acting as tutor. e 
There was a strong parallel between the way the 
psychologist trained an animal to behave in a partic } q 
ular fashion and the way Socrates taught Meno’s slave g 
to solve a geometric theorem. Each time the slave | 5 
came close to an appropriate remark, Socrates would 
say, “Yes, you are exactly right.” And each time the 
psychologist’s animal approximated an appropraams 


action, the psychologist would drop a pellet of food 
into the animal’s food cup. 

Scientists were too busy and ingenious to stand 
around waiting to reward an animal every time it 
performed the desired action, so they devised an ar- 
rangement that trips a lever every time the animal 
performs properly, and this lever actuates a device 
that delivers some reinforcement. Thus the psychok 
ogist can put his animal in the apparatus on Friday, 
have a pleasant week end, and return on Monday to 
see an animal with a new repertoire of behavior. Clear 
ly, the animal has been educated by the machinery. 













L, was an insight of Professor B. F. Skinner of 
Harvard University that if he could mechanize the 
training of an animal as inherently imbecilic as 4 
white rat, then he should be able to do the same 
thing for the infinitely superior child. In the way of 
great men, he suited his action to his thought and 
devised a machine that would teach. 
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In principle, the machine operates like a magical 




























™ book. Specifically, the book is so arranged that the : : 
child is unable to turn the page until the book has BE poe cen ~~. 
satisfied itself that the child already knows what is on . ee 
the page he has just finished reading. The very fact 
that the page will turn has proved to be sufficient 
reward for learning what is on the preceding page. 
Added to this is the additional value that the child A program like this is a work of art. and the artisans 
receives from being able to go ahead to the next item in this educational vineyard are still few and far 
of information. That is to say, the successful solution between. 
of a problem is itself a powerful reward, and the dis- 
covery of new information enhances its reinforcing One of the great dangers in this entire field is the 
effect. The magical book and the child thus constitute premature use of experimental materials that have 
a self-propelled device. not yet been thoroughly tested. 
But what if the child makes a mistake or is con- Now what exactly does that previous comment 
fused? The results closely parallel what would happen mean? Why shouldn't it be possible to put the pro- 
in an animal experiment of the same kind. The child grams we now have to immediate use? The point is 
experiences frustration and feels emotionally upset. that the student himself is the only one who can 
It is important, therefore to minimize, if not entirely design the program. A program for machine teaching 
for } eliminate, the possibility that the child will make an cannot be written out a priori; it must be constructed 
the | error. with the constant interaction of the learner and the 
nu, Since the child makes errors whenever new behavior program writer. 
Ing | is required that is more than minutely different from The editor of a program is the student himself. If 
€at | the behavior that has previously been required, he he has difficulties with the program material, there 
uld | must be led by a series of infinitesimal steps from one is something wrong with the program, not with the 
mal | behavioral repertoire to the next. This means that the child. And this construction, as I am sure you can 
Was { contents of the book or, as we shall call it, of the appreciate, takes time. Each segment of a machine 
be- | teaching machine, must be carefully divided into program must be tried out and revised in the light of 
e of | small, easily assimilated segments. This construction errors the children make until eventually a program 
rce- | of a sequence of steps to amplify the child’s initial exists through which any child can proceed at his own 
each | behavior into an education constitutes what we call pace with no errors. 
the | “programed learning.” This is the very heart of the Another important feature of programed learning 
entire concept. is that the child, working with his own machine or 
the Preparing programed learning involves breaking other device that contains a program at his own level, 
ruc } down some complex area of knowledge into a finely proceeds independently. Each machine reacts to the 
slave graded sequence of component knowledges that can child as a private tutor would, advancing him quickly 
slave | be mastered piecemeal with no errors along the way. when he knows the material, and moving as slowly as 
ould 
> the 
riate The many different kinds of teaching machines range in complexity from the simple mechanical type shown 
food ( on the cover to highly complex electronic types using microfilm and movies, such as the model shown below. 
Western De and Electronics, Division of U.S. Industries, Inc. 
stand {22 
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is necessary when the child must struggle with the 
ideas. 

The machine has other advantages, too. It is just— 
rewarding only when the child is right. It never scolds 
or gets angry at the child who is having difficulty. 
It is imperturbable and benign. It is wise (if the 
programer is wise) and though it speaks softly, its 
accumulated knowledge is great. Whenever people 
hear these qualities stated without knowing that the 
possessor is a machine, they remark, “These are the 
ideal attributes of a good teacher.” 

But someone will say, “What of the cost? How can 
we possibly afford what must obviously be a compli- 
cated device for each child in the school system?” 

Actually, the machines themselves are fundamental- 
ly irrelevant to the program material. Any type of 
machine that presents the program and provides an 
opportunity for the child to answer back is adequate. 
Such machines can be built for less than fifty dollars, 
and it hardly need be said that the machines will not 
use all the child’s time. My own view in this matter 
is that in the beginning, when program material is 
scarce, teaching machines will use no more than one- 
fifth of the child’s time. As programs increase, the 
total amount of the child’s time spent with the teach- 
ing machine will amount to about one-third, which 
means that one machine is needed for every three to 
five children. 

The cost of the program material is something else 
again. In one estimate that I made recently, I calcu- 
lated that the production of the manuscript for a 
single program for one semester of elementary arith- 
metic would amount to about $50,000. 


The advantages of teaching machines and other 
types of programed learning have so far been implicit 
in what I have had to say. In general, the teaching 
machine has all of the advantages of the private 
tutor. In addition, there is an increase in the over-all 
time efficiency of the learning process that, in the 
studies so far available, suggest a factor of about three 
to one. That is to say, we should be able to cover 
three times the current material. The other major 
advantage is that the teaching machine frees the 
teacher for those creative and uniquely human tasks 
that only the teacher can perform. 

Thus, the drudgery of drill, the manipulation of 
flash cards, the grading of homework exercises, the 
incessant repetition during recitation become things 
of the past for the teacher. The child comes to the 
teacher with a fund of knowledge that can be dis- 
cussed and amplified without the need for the teacher 
first to impart the skill. Large issues and values will 
find time in the curriculum without threatening to 
make the student incompetent in the basic skills. 

A rash of questions of course remain unanswered. 
What of the dull child? What of the bright child? 
What of the stereotyped nature of the learning? Won't 
all of the children turn into a long, long line of 
robots? 


None of these questions can be answered. We have 
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no information yet. But we can certainly conjecture, 
In my own experiences, the bright and the dull chil- 
dren seem to have little difficulty with the same pro- 
gram. The bright children take about one third as 
long to get through the program material as the dull, 
which gives them time for additional work. Both the 
bright and the dull are able to solve the problems 
the program was designed to teach. But the bright, 
it seems to me, are able to generalize further from 
what they have learned, and therefore maintain their 













superiority over the dull. 

The program does not turn them both into medi- 
ocre students. In general, it appears that the dull 
child advances more than the bright and so the ab- 
solute distribution of the class moves upward, and 
the variation in the distribution becomes smaller. 

I have never seen any of the bright children bored 
by any teaching machine programs, although I have 
heard stories that this is the case. It just seems to be 
a fact that you don’t get bored when you are con- 
tinuously being successful. The children maintain 
their own independence after having been through a 
program. They apply what they have learned in the 
variety of ways that we would expect as a result of 
the variety of interests and personalities that the child 
brings to the situation. 

The only effect that the teaching machines seem to 
have on the children is to enlarge their vision. In 
addition, the machines have the advantage of return- 
ing to the child the opportunity for private and inde- 
pendent study—a feature that is rapidly disappearing 
from educational systems. The child is given an op- 
portunity to work independently and in this way to 
recognize the fruits of his own labors without the 
necessity for constant and potentially invidious com- 
parisons between him and his fellow students. What 
the long-range social consequences of this change will 
be is hard to anticipate, but by no stretch of the im- 
agination can I construe it as having bad effects. 

A teaching machine makes the recognition of talent 
simple and obvious. The child who races through the 
available programed materials and waits hungrily for 
new information is revealed to you very quickly. 





Tee limitations of machine teaching have not yet 
been revealed to us. We have only scratched the sur- 
face, and the potentialities of the machine seem un- 
limited. This optimism is, I am sure, a transient 
matter. We are bound to run into snags, snares, and 
pitfalls. But at the moment, these are hard to antic 
ipate. When they occur, we shall have to face them 
and revise what we are doing. But presently, the major 
limitation seems to be one of program material. 

Writing a program is quite an interesting experi 
ence. It forces us to reconsider all of the time-worn 
topics of curriculum structure and skill sequencing. 
Every teacher of mathematics or arithmetic is con- 
vinced that he knows the correct order in which 
arithmetical ideas should be presented, but it turns 
out, of course, that only the child really knows. And 
with a teaching machine program, children involved | 
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in the program pretesting actually determine the ap- 
propriate order in which material is to be presented. 

Questions like ‘When should a child be taught the 
ideas of measurement?” are no longer relevant. The 
construction of a teaching machine program in arith- 
metic imposes upon the programer the necessity for 
introducing measurement ideas when the child’s own 
development makes the demand. 

Just as the problem of sequencing within a_par- 
ticular subject matter becomes an empirical issue 
with programed learning, so the problem of curricu- 
lum development and curriculum structure becomes 
an empirical question in the same context. How these 
side effects of teaching machines will act on the edu- 
cational system remains to be seen. But act they will. 
And we must be prepared, not for the introduction 
of a new device into the educational field, but for the 


Teaching Machines 
and Programed Learning 


introduction of a totally new method of teaching. 

Whatever its drawback, and there must be many, 
this method is one step toward assuring our children 
that they will be prepared to survive in the severe 
competition of tomorrow. + + 


* This article is a special adaptation for THE JouR- 
NAL of a speech made at a meeting of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, NEA. The 
speech was later carried in the NASSP Bulletin. 





Joint Committee Statement 


A Statement on Self-Instructional 
Materials and Devices by a Joint 
Committee of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association 
(NEA) , the Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction (NEA), and the 
American Psychological  Associa- 
tion. 


Tue use of self-instructional pro- 
gramed learning materials in teach- 
ing machines and similar devices 
represents a potential contribution 
of great importance to American 
education. But this contribution 
can be realized best only if users 
have information with which to 
evaluate self-instructional materials. 
Accordingly, the following interim 
guidelines have been prepared: 

1. Teaching machines do not, in 
themselves, teach. Rather, the teach- 
ing is done by a program of instruc- 
tional materials presented by the 
teaching machine. Any evaluation 
of a teaching machine thus requires 
an assessment of the availability 
and quality of programs for each 
type of machine, as_ well 
mechanical dependability. 

2. A variety of programed mate- 
rials is becoming available, but not 
all programs will fit all machines. 
Thus only those programs compat- 
ible with a particular machine can 
be considered as available for use 
with it. A list of commercially 
available programs and devices was 
printed in the April 1961 issue of 


as its 


Audiovisual Instruction. Extra cop- 
ies are available from the Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (50¢.) 

3. In evaluating the specific con- 
tent which a self-instructional pro- 
gram purports to teach, the pro- 
gram can be examined to determine 
what the student is required to do 
and whether this reflects the kind 
of competence which the educator 
wishes to achieve. Like other educa- 
tional materials, programs labeled 
with the name of a particular sub- 
ject matter vary widely with respect 
to content and instructional ob- 
jectives. 

4. Just any set of question and 
answer material does not constitute 
a self-instructional program. One 
type of self-instructional material 
proceeds by small steps requiring 
frequent student responses. These 
steps can be examined to see if they 
embody a careful, logical progres- 
sion of the subject matter. Items in 
such a program are designed so that 
the student will respond to the 
critical aspects of each item or will 
perform the important operation 
which that item was meant to teach. 
Furthermore, such programs gen- 
erally provide a wide range of ex- 
amples illustrating each principle 
or concept. 

5. Self-instructional materials are 
designed to adapt to individual dif- 
ferences by allowing each student 
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to proceed at his own rate. Some 
types of self-instructional programs 
further adapt by “branching” to al- 
ternate material. For this purpose, 
questions are designed to diagnose 
the student’s needs and to provide 
alternate material suited to these 
needs. The material is designed so 
that the choice of answer to a par- 
ticular question determines which 
items will be presented next. Incor- 
rect answers take the student to 
items containing information de- 
signed to correct the error before 
continuing through the sequence. 

6. An important feature of al- 
most all self-instructional materials 
is the record of the student’s re- 
sponses which provides a basis for 
revising the program. The prospec- 
tive purchaser should ask about the 
extent to which revision has been 
based on student response and how 
the preliminary tryout was con- 
ducted. 

7. The effectiveness of a self-in- 
structional program can be assessed 
by finding out what students actual- 
ly learn and remember from the 
program. The prospective purchas- 
er should find out whether such 
data are available and for what 
kinds of students and under what 
conditions the data were obtained. 

8. Active experimentation with 
self-instructional materials and de- 
vices in school systems is to be en- 
couraged prior to large scale adop- 


tion. + & 
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What Support 
from the 


— Psychology of Learning ? 


And how is the teacher’s job changed? 


ROGRAMED learning has come upon the scene 
Pp very rapidly and brought with it both the possi- 

bility of a radically different (and, hopefully, 
successful) method of instruction and the possibility 
of providing a new look at the process of learning 
itself. It derives support from established principles 
in the psychology of learning, six of which I shall 
mention here. 

1. Programed learning recognizes individual dif- 
ferences by beginning where the learner is and by 
permitting him to proceed at his own pace. It is pos- 
sible that programed learning may succeed in re- 
ducing individual differences because of these features. 

2. Programed learning requires that the learner be 
active. Learning by doing is an old educational 
slogan, and it is still a good one. The teaching ma- 
chine (or program in other form) fights the tendency 
for the pupil to be passive and inattentive by requir- 
ing his participation if the lesson is to move. 

3. Programed learning provides immediate knowl- 
edge of results. Whether because it provides rein- 
forcement, reward, or cognitive feedback, there is 
abundant testimony that knowledge of results is im- 
portant in learning. It favors learning the right 
thing; it prevents repeating and fixating the wrong 
answers. 

4. Programed learning emphasizes the organized 
nature of knowledge because it requires continuity 
between the easier (earlier) concepts and the harder 
(later) ones. Again, all learning theories have some 
place for meaningfulness, for understandable rela- 
tionships, for assimilating the new to the familiar. 
The program builder cannoi be as arbitrary about 
content as the ordinary laboratory student of learning 
(with his multiple-unit mazes or nonsense lists of 
varying lengths); the programer has to make one 
step fit the next and provide the hint or cue for the 
next. He has to examine the subject matter very care- 
fully in order to find out what has to be known be- 
fore something else can be learned, and he eliminates 
side issues that do not lead to cumulative learning. 

5. Programed learning provides spaced review in 
order to guarantee the high order of success that 
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ERNEST R. HILGARD, professor of psychology 


and education, Stanford University, California, 


has become a standard requirement of good programs. 
Review with application, if properly arranged, per- 
mits a high order of learning on the first run through 
a program. While there is no rule against going 
through a program a second time if there have been 
many errors, the aim is to produce essentially error- 
less learning the first time around. 

6. Programed learning reduces anxiety because the 
learner is not threatened by the task: He knows that 
he can learn and is learning, and gains the satisfac- 
tion that this knowledge brings. Lest this seem to 
be a trivial observation, we need only to be re- 
minded that many children have been so frustrated 
by school learning tasks that they have never had 
the satisfaction of coming up to expectations; we 
have no way of knowing the costs we have had to 
pay for this accumulated frustration. 

Having said this much in favor of the teaching 
machine and programed learning in relation to what 
we know about learning, let me say that a general 
principle of learning can never be tagged to a prac- 
tical procedure as a validation of that procedure; 
the validation comes in other ways. Thus any suc- 
cessful instructional device must accord with learning 
principles, or there is something wrong with those 
principles. Psychological principles do not tell us 
just what to do in practice; that is why we need 
educational as well as psychological research. 


Ler me turn now to the teacher’s role in the 
midst of the new technology. If through teaching 
machines and programed instruction we free the 
teacher of the drudgery of straightforward instruction 
in the imparting of information and questioning 
about facts, computations, and the like, the teacher 
will then have time to do the things that he can 
do better than any machine. 

The hope, as I see it, is not that the machine will 
relieve the teacher shortage, but that it will relieve 
teacher fatigue, permitting the teacher to devote him- 
self to the essential task of inspiring, stimulating, and 
encouraging students to feel a sense of their own sig- 
nificance in the scheme of things, to see themselves as 
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creative individuals who can set tasks for themselves 
and can achieve at a level that will increase their 
self-respect and give them a favorable self-image. 
The teaching machine will help, so far as the student’s 
competency in routine achievement is concerned, but 
the teacher will still have many opportunities for 
recognizing’ and rewarding individuality, initiative, 
and creativity. 


Ler us spell this out a little more clearly: 

Let us agree first that you cannot think at a high 
level unless you have some facts to think about and 
unless you have some tools by which to manipulate 
concepts. At the same time, no person can store in 
his head the kinds of facts he needs to think about 
all sorts of complex problems, so even at the factual 
level he needs to learn how to find facts. 

Thus the dictionary habit, the encyclopedia habit, 
and the library-catalog habit are fully as important 
as memorized facts. While a teaching machine can give 
some of these facts, the search for facts is not a 
sedentary habit; no matter how well-organized a 
library, you have to walk around a little to use the 
reference works. This is then a task that the teacher 
is needed for: to teach the student how to search out 
the facts he needs to know for a given purpose. 

Let us also agree that in a changing world we 
cannot teach formulas by which to solve problems; 
we have to prepare the pupil for new situations by 
teaching more general aspects of problem solving. 
The puzzle-form of problem (where there is one 
right answer to discover) can easily be taught by 
the teaching machine, but the full-scale problem is 
harder to teach. The feature that impresses me 
most about really good problem solvers (and I include 
research scientists among these) is their capacity to 
see a problem where others do not see one or to 
define a manageable problem in the midst of a 
situation so complex that others feel merely baffled. 

A good teacher can help pupils to discover prob- 
lems for themselves and to have the satisfaction of 
working out answers to problems they discover or 
set for themselves. The real yield in transfer of 


“Class, does anyone need any help?” 

























































learning necessarily comes in the kinds of problem- 
solving skills that are content indifferent; that is, 
that will permit the attack on a problem regardless 
of what the content of the problem is. 

In addition to teaching the search for facts, and 
problem solving in general, we also wish to teach 
creativity. Guilford makes a useful distinction be- 
tween convergent thinking and divergent thinking. 
Convergent thinking is that which focuses down to a 
precise answer, as in puzzle solving. You surround the 
problem, so to speak, and then marshal your forces 
for an attack at its heart. In divergent thinking, 
you work in the opposite way: Starting with a 
familiar topic or idea, you let it flower and grow in 
novel and interesting ways, and thus create some- 
thing new. Several creative people given the same 
starting point will end up at very different places. 
Hence the process is divergent rather than convergent. 

How can we teach the kind of flexibility that 
yields creative divergent thinking? The answer is 
that it must be encouraged, rewarded, just as any- 
thing else is that we try to teach. Taking a cue from 
the teaching machine, if you will, I favor the en- 
couragement of small evidences of creativity. 

Here is where a skilled teacher comes in. He can 
encourage a pupil to take pride in his own creative 
efforts even though they are very limited by external 
standards. A small tune invented on the piano, a 
limerick (instead of a sonnet), a string tied to the 
key of an alarm clock that turns on the radio instead 
of sounding the alarm—it does not matter how trivial 
the invention may be. If it gives the individual the 
sense that he can create something, he learns to see 
himself as potentially creating something more. 

The last aspect of teaching that I wish to point to 
is the group process of living with diversity, of dis- 
covering compromises that permit community life to 
go on, of seeing individual behavior in terms of its 
consequences for others, of developing a sense of 
responsibility. There is no way to learn this but to 
participate responsibly in group processes. Here is 
clearly an area where the teacher cannot be replaced. 

Any group activity—especially one that involves plan- 
ning, division of labor, moderating conflicting value 
systems, taking of responsibility, cooperating and 
competing—is significant for the teaching of social 
process. 


By relieving the teacher of much that is routine, 
the teaching machine and program permit these 
other opportunities greater play. If much of the 
science of teaching is taken over by the machine, the 
art of teaching will again come into its own, residing 
where it should, in the teacher as a person. + + 
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WISH to reaffirm the vital importance of the teach- 
| er even in an age which of necessity has taken 
on a technological character. 

As far as I know, in the long history of literature 
the thesis that there is no substitute for the gifted 
teacher has never been disputed. The relative im- 
portance of certain areas of teaching, of preparation 
and personal qualifications of teachers themselves, and 
of pedagogical principles and methods have persist- 
ently been debated and should continue to be in 
order to bring about the processes of change which 
are marks of a living body. But what a gifted teacher 
can do in stimulating a desire for learning and focus- 
ing that learning on the right objectives has been 
pretty generally agreed upon for centuries. 

I propose, accordingly, to act as a reminder of those 
things which you yourselves do know and to restate 
three influences an inspired teacher can have on the 
minds and spirits of students which cannot be wrought 
through any other means. 

And that brings us to Mr. Gradgrind in Hard 
Times. 


Thomas Gradgrind, according to Dickens, was “a 
man who proceeded upon the principle that two and 
two are four, and nothing over, and who was not to 
be talked into allowing for anything over.” 

“Now, what I want is Facts,” he told Mr. M’Choa- 
kumchild, a teacher in his model school. ““Teach these 
boys and girls nothing but Facts. Plant nothing else 
and root out everything else. You can only form the 
minds of reasoning animals upon Facts; nothing else 
will ever be of any service to them.” 

To illustrate what he meant, he took over the teach- 
ing of the lesson himself, calling upon girl number 
twenty to define a horse. Alarmed by this demand, 
she said nothing, whereupon Mr. Gradgrind an- 
nounced to the class: “Girl number twenty possessed 
of no facts, in reference to one of the commonest ani- 
mals. Some boy’s definition of a horse. Bitzer, yours.” 

Replied Bitzer: “Quadruped, Graminivorous. Forty 
teeth, namely twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, and 
twelve incisive. Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy 
countries, sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but requiring 
to be shod with iron.” Thus and much more from 
Bitzer. 
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SUSAN B. RILEY, professor of English, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. She has also taught in the elemen. 
tary grades and in junior and senior high school, 


“Now, girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gradgrind, 
“you know what a horse is.” 

Actually she, Sissy Jupe by name, knew a great deal 
about horses, since her father worked in a circus, and 
in her short life she had met more horses than she 
had Mr. Gradgrinds. Furthermore, she possessed an 
active imagination, which made it possible for her to 
identify herself with situations outside her experience 
and to understand many things she did not in her 
little brain comprehend. 

Dickens expected his readers to recognize that some 
of his characters are preposterous caricatures. Even 
when his pictures of educational situations are dis- 
torted, however, at the center is a clear, true image of 
some current practice which he thought harmful to 
the minds and spirits of children. In this case, he is 
satirizing the mechanical nature of the training given 
children to the detriment of their imagination, turn- 
ing them (as he said in a speech in 1857) into “little 
parrots and small calculating machines.” 


Te point of debate for our own times is not the 
relatively simple one of whether teaching is done by 
human beings or by automated devices. It is rather 
whether the method which consists of question and 
standardized response, whether practiced by Mr. Grad- 
grind or his modern mechanical prototype, can elicit 
from the student full understanding and appreciation 
of an area of learning. 

Alfred North Whitehead in his The Aims of Edu- 
cation made a vigorous statement on this point: 

“So far as the mere imparting of information is 
concerned,” he said, “no university has had any jus- 
tification for existence since the popularization of 
printing in the fifteenth century. . . . The justification 
for a university is that it preserves the connection 
between knowledge and the zest of life, by uniting 
the young and the old in the imaginative considera- 
tion of learning.’ In his opinion, “the whole art in 
the organization of a university is the provision of a 
faculty whose learning is lighted up with imagination.” 

What then could imagination possibly add to give 
us a better understanding of a horse than scientific 
observation does? Just as true as the fact that the 
horse has forty teeth is the fact that men have always 
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admired the strength and beauty of horses and have 
shown their admiration through a symbolic use of 
them in art. This we know from drawings on the 
walls of the Lascaux Cave and the Etruscan tombs 
and the pictorial representations of horses found on 
smooth sidés of cliffs in Africa and our own South- 
west. That men have responded to the movement of 
horses we can feel in such poems as “The Highway- 
man” and “The Charge of the Light Brigade” and in 
such musical compositions as the overture to William 
Tell. 

To the imaginative mind, a nonfact is often nearer 
to the truth than a literal statement. 

Mr. Gradgrind belonged to the school of the fixed 
answer. No age can afford the ease of the absolute, 
certainly not ours with its complexity of problems. It 
was the founder of the University of Virginia who 
said that a university should be based upon “the il- 
limitable freedom of the human mind, for here we are 
not afraid to follow truth wherever it may lead, nor 
to tolerate any error as long as reason is left free to 
combat it.” This freedom, through encouraging chal- 
lenge and debate, develops a critical temper among 
the students. But it flourishes only in an atmosphere 
which is fluid and imaginative, not in the mecha- 
nized climate of the fixed response. 

Freedom to explore the full range of possible an- 
swers to any problem is also a safeguard against what 
Archibald MacLeish has called “the dogma of inevi- 
tability” which denies us the purposeful exercise olf 
the will. 

Somewhere in our scheme of instruction there 
should be a time to speak out boldly against the fal- 
lacy that there is no autonomy of the individual and 
that he is, accordingly, excused from the discipline of 
informing himself and from the hard responsibility 
of making reasoned and moral choices. 
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which the agency of instruction (whatever form it 


Teaching Machines 
and Programed Learning 


may take) should give is what for the moment I shall 
call a sense of elevation. The line from the Psalms, 
“T will lift mine unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help,” symbolizes the fact that man at- 
taches spiritual significance to physical heights. 

The twin thrust of the towers at Chartres and the 
soaring of the single spire of the Salisbury Cathedral 
have brought an accompanying lift to the spirits of 
countless people for centuries. Man needs to be con- 
stantly reminded to raise his eyes lest he become 
earth-bound. That is particularly true today when 
the Age of the Common Man threatens to become 
the Age of the Commonplace. 


eyes 


“Leveling down’s the fashion now,” said William 
Alexander Percy in Lanterns on the Levee, “but 1 
remember the bright spires—they caught the light first 
and held it longest.”” The teacher can himself be a 
bright spire; he can also be an image maker, keeping 
before his students constantly a view of the excellent. 

Sir Richard Livingstone, in a visit to this country 
in 1951, put first in the essentials of education know- 
ing “the first-rate” and realizing that “a worthy pur- 
pose in life is the desire for excellence.” An education 
is incomplete if its holder is “taken in by second-rate, 
shoddy stuff.” One learns what is best, however, only 
through meeting it, and in Sir Richard’s opinion what 
is truly excellent is most exactly and convincingly 
recorded in those activities which spring from the 
creative and intellectual faculties—literature, art, mu- 
sic, and architecture. 

From my experiences as a teacher of literature, I 
know that the development of a critical sense, the 
illumination of art and as a 


literature as an form 


Although teaching machines are appearing on students’? desks in many parts of the country, some 
schools are setting up teaching-machine areas, in which students can study in semi-private booths. 
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revelation of men and their ways, is a delicate and 
sensitive process. That it will take place in the minds 
of the students on any given day as they sit in a class, 
listening and reading, can never be guaranteed. If the 
“shock of recognition,” as John Ciardi calls it, does 
take place, for a brief moment at least the student 
transcends himself and the limitations of being a man. 
He builds his own cathedral spire reaching above the 
plains of his life. 





Achieving these moments of illumination calls not 
for an impersonal atmosphere but a personal one in 
which the mind of the teacher and the mind of the 
student can shift and veer to meet the other. 


Atexanper Meiklejohn, in his inaugural address as 
president of Amherst, reminded his audience that the 
old classical curriculum was founded by men who 
took the available content of human knowledge and 








[\ Fable of the 80s 


s Miss Bell sank into her chair, she was thinking 
about what a hard day it had been. Two of the 
teaching machines had blown fuses during the 

afternoon; the electronic computer apparently had 
developed a defective transistor; and one of the TV 
sets had developed an embarrassing habit of picking 
up cowboy shows. 

But the children were gone for the day, and she 
indulged herself in a bit of reminiscing—especially 
about those quaint, uncluttered 60's, now two decades 
past. As a beginning teacher, she recalled, she had to 
teach the children herself, with the help of books, 
films, and other such archaic gear. 

Then came the new machinery! 

First, there were the TV sets. The children were 
thrilled at this, since all of them had loved their home 
sets. But this was different. When TV watching could 
be indulged in without parental objection—and espe- 
cially when it was done at school in the name of 
learning—it somehow lost its appeal. Further, the 
health authorities pointed out that the children were 
becoming sedentary and overweight, and were ac- 
quiring glassy-eyed stares. So now the TV sets were 
used only about an hour a day, mainly to study the 
life histories of moles and earthworms. (The children 
were so tired of space travel.) 

Then the teaching machines arrived, and her chief 
responsibility had become that of keeping the ma- 
chine assignments and the programing straight. The 
children pulled levers or pushed buttons and some- 
how became “educated.” She had encountered trouble 
in trying to teach such things as appreciation—but 
later she got an appreciation machine, which elimi- 
nated that problem. It still bothered her a bit that 
back in the 60’s teachers were concerned about things 
like developing character. But she was already receiv- 
ing advertising matter about a character machine. She 
should have one by next year. Of course, nobody 
bothered now to work on getting along with people, 
since getting along with machines had become so 
much more important. 

She recalled that back in the 60’s many students 
had trouble with arithmetic, but the UNIVAC in the 
corner had eliminated that field entirely. Reading, 
too, had given trouble, but the reading machine had 
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taken care of that. (This machine read the micro- 
film to the student through headphones; the only de- 
mand on the student was that he shift the film.) The 
monthly report machine, later improved so that it also 
called the roll, had been a great help. And the report- 
card machine, with the tape-recorded answers to pa- 
rents’ questions, had been a real boon. 


O; course, she reminded herself, the great changes 
had also created some problems. For example, her 
first course in the operation and repair of the ma- 
chines had been most difficult. And many of the 
direction booklets had been confusing. Eventually 
however, she had prevailed upon the PTA (Parent- 
Technicians Association) to get her a direction-booklet 
machine. That must have been sometime in the 70's 
—along about the time the superintendent was re- 
placed by an industrial engineer and the school board 
had given way to a committee of efficiency experts. 

Gradually, Miss Bell became conscious of the fact 
that several things had to be done before her work 
day was over—master switches turned off, instruments 
covered, and some simple repairs made to the lost- 
child machine. She must get it repaired in order to 
look into the prolonged absence of the red-haired boy 
who used machine number 14. (She had long since 
given up the task of learning their names, since the 
machines made this unnecessary.) Then she must rush 
home to prepare for night school. She was studying 
about the “dodo bird” period in education, when 
teachers thought of children as people rather than as 
operators of machines. 

As she was putting on her coat, the tasks of the day 
completed, Miss Bell found herself thinking with some 
concern about one of her students—a little girl who 
had shown an unusual degree of attachment to the 
new teaching machine. Several times lately she had 
seen the youngster holding lovingly onto the ma- 
chine’s handle or gazing with adoration into the pilot 
light. Just that afternoon, she had overheard the de- 
parting child say to her mother, “Mommy, you know 


what I wanna be when I grow up? A_ teaching 
machine!” + = 
—SAM ADAMS, associate professor of education, 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
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wrought it together into a coherent whole. They es- 
tablished relationships among the separate judgments 
of science, philosophy, history, and the arts, freed 
them from contradictions and ambiguities, and pro- 
duced a knowledge of human experience by which 
they could: live and which they could teach to others 
engaged in the activities of living. 

But with the invention of methods of scientific in- 
vestigation and discovery, there came pouring into 
the mind of Europe great masses of new material, 
such as astronomy, physics, and chemistry, which 
could not at first be related to the old interpretations. 
The old and new stood facing each other 
common ground of understanding. 

The task of leaders of European thought, especially 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—men like 
Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel—was to discover relation- 
ships between these apparently hostile bodies of 
knowledge. To a large degree the task was accom- 
plished. But the proliferation in man’s knowledge 
continues so that the separate disciplines stand side 
by side with no intelligible connections, no establish- 
ment of interrelationships which would bring all 
knowledge to bear on the central fact of the meaning 
of man’s life and his successful meeting of it. 

If this was true in 1912, when President Meiklejohn 
made these comments, how much more is it so today 
with its continued proliferation and increasing com- 
plexity. What is sorely needed is not so much scattered 
observations on the world but a unified understanding 
of it. Ultimately this is the task of the philosopher. 
But on the more immediate and popular levels, to 
show interrelationships among the areas of knowledge 
and to focus them on the making of a pattern for a 
satisfying life is the function of a real teacher. 

This objective of education is what Cardinal New- 
man must have had in mind when he defined a liber- 
ally educated man as one “whose intellect has been 
disciplined to the perfection of its powers, which 
knows, and thinks while it knows, which has learned 


to leaven the dense mass of facts with the elastic force 
of reason.” 


with no 


This essential of education which I am trying to 
make clear might be described more simply as the 
ability to think. “Man is but a reed,” said Pascal, 
“the most feeble thing in nature, but he is a thinking 
reed. All our dignity, then, consists of thought. 
By it we must elevate ourselves, and not by space and 
time which we cannot fill. . . . By space the universe 
encompasses and swallows me up like an atom; by 
thought I comprehend the world.” 

People have the right to expect as a legacy from 
their years in school not only facts and skills but 
intellectual clarity and the habit of thinking candidly 
and intrepidly about fundamental issues, bringing to 
bear on this process an awareness of the interrelation- 
ships of all areas of knowledge. 


To sum it up: As the science of learning advances, 
the art of teaching must not be forgotten. This art 
deals with such aspects of a desirable education as 
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encouragement of the imaginative faculties, awareness 
of and love for the excellent, and wisdom based on a 
mastery of the interrelationships of all knowledge. 

“We all had better grieve,” said William Faulkner 
at the Nobel exercises in Stockholm, “for all people 
beneath a culture which holds any machine superior 
to any man.” 

Someone has defined automation, in its simplest 
terms, as the use of machines to run machines. The 
danger to society is not in using automation for 
learning, but in becoming contented with an auto- 
matic type of thinking. For machines do not have 
emotions, volitions, and aspirations. They do not take 
fanciful excursions into new fields prompted by a 
fleeting expression on some student’s face. They do 
not have the power of discrimination or origination. 
They are constructed to respond to the pressure of 
centralization and of adjustment to a mass average. 

Peter Viereck, the poet-historian, speaks of “the 
fight for the inner dimension against outer mecha- 
nization.” Without the understanding of man’s inner 
nature which comes to us from the nonfact world of 
art and literature, and the inner restraint which comes 
to us through religion, says Mr. Viereck, “our outer 
practical and mechanical progress is titties our road 
to hell with good inventions.’ 

Only when the impor tance of this inner dimension 
is recognized and is given full room for expansion and 
expression can we be sure that girl number twenty is 
getting the kind of teaching she is entitled to. + + 


¢ This article is a special adaptation for THE JourR- 
NAL of a speech made at a meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, NEA. 
The speech was later carried in the AACTE Yearbook. 
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Attitude Be? 


EACHING machines and programed learning are 
just two of the more recent additions to a long 
list of educational tools—tools that are swiftly 

growing in numbers, variety, and complexity. Teach- 
ing tapes, records, overhead projectors, television, 
language laboratories, and other mechanical devices 
are used in classrooms; but the role that these tools 
play in the ultimate process of instruction has not 
in all cases been determined. 

Equipment makers, lay writers, program publishers, 
and a host of “experts” have a great deal to say about 
programed learning and teaching machines. Articles 
concerning these technological developments can be 
found in nearly every educational periodical and in 
many of the popular magazines. Advertisements and 
salesmen proclaim the value of these so-called auto- 
mated tutors. Some people exult that here is the cure 
for most educational shortcomings, while others 
gloomily predict that students will be turned into 
fact-recording robots. 

It cannot yet be said, however, that the effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness of the teaching machines has 
been fully demonstrated. At present, there is no 
standard means of testing programed learning. The 
results of standardized tests are not enough. Labora- 
tory reports from research engineers and experiments 
designed by psychologists are helpful, but we also 
need to obtain additional objectively arrived at in- 
formation from competent teachers. 

Until such evidence is available in larger quantities 
than at present, Philip Rothman of Antioch College 
has suggested that considering the results obtained 
from similar educational tools may provide some 
indication of what can be expected from the use of 
teaching machines and other types of programed 
learning. He points out that workbooks, for example, 
were supposed to provide some of the benefits attrib- 
uted to programed learning. They were claimed to 
be a means to individualize the work of each student, 
to make possible different rates of progress, to avoid 
having students overdependent on the teacher, to 
organize learning into expertly devised and _ tested 
sequences, and to free the teacher for more creative 
and imaginative activities. 

Though it may be argued that workbooks and 
these new devices are not the same, Dr. Rothman 
feels that the basic promises and aims are too similar 
to be ignored. Workbooks did not reduce the cost 
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FORREST E. CONNER, superintendent, St. Paul, 


Minnesota public schools, and immediate past president 
of the American Association of School Administrators, 


of education or replace the classroom teacher. The 
success or failure of this tool depended on the ability 
of the teacher to make use of it for particular learn- 
ing tasks. In some cases, workbooks served to indi- 


*vidualize learning and provide greater diversity; in 


others they served only to keep pupils busy. 


Tracie machines and programed learning, like 
other educational tools, undoubtedly have conti- 
butions to make to the content and quality of instruc 
tion, but they have limitations that must be 
taken into account. 

Teaching machines have been advertised as auto- 
mated tutors and proclaimed as the modern version 
of Mark Hopkins and the log. Though the same 
question-and-answer method of presenting 
used by both tutors and teaching 
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features, is limited. It cannot ask more questions or 
help the students learn more than that which is pro- 
gramed. Students work individually and can proceed 
at their own rate, but the material is limited and the 
answers to questions must be the exact ones requested. 
This might be satisfactory for learning certain factual 
material, but it does not provide an opportunity for 
students to ask their own questions and clevelop 
their own answers. Let’s not forget that 
must prepare the individual to investigate for him- 
self. 

Programing has been compared to a refined lesson 
plan in that both attempt to present the material to 
be learned in such a way as to take advantage of all 
that is known about the laws of learning. However, 
lesson plans have the advantage of being able to ad- 
just to the local situation and to be altered suddenly 
to take advantage of the flight into space of an astro- 
naut or the birth of a new nation in Africa. 

There are those who speculate that in this era of 
man and machines the teachers may become largely 
unnecessary. Others say that the good teacher will 
be more indispensable than ever. Teachers were not | 
displaced by books, motion pictures, or television | 
nor are teaching machines likely to lead a_ class 
discussion or provide the motivation of an inspiring 
teacher. Machines cannot replace a_ teacher who 
understands children. 

Perhaps teaching machines and programed books 
will ultimately do better than teachers at transmitting 


education 
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factual knowledge, but they are useless for the larger 
task of educating the whole child. 


I: is evident that the school administrator needs to 
study teaching machines and programed learning 
thoroughly before making recommendations concern- 
ing them. In making his evaluation, he must take 
into account the basic objectives of free education in 
America. Providing the opportunity for a good edu- 
cation to all of the children of all of the people is an 
accepted goal. School administrators must therefore 
evaluate teaching machines and programed learning 
in terms of whether they will help students to develop 
their individual potentialities. They must decide 
whether or not these tools will be of help in attaining 
basic educational goals. 

Experienced administrators are not 
dulge in impulse buying as a result 
quantity of articles and the pressures 
thing that is new and spectacular. They 
ful, however, to avoid attaching either too much or 
too little importance to new technical devices. 

They must also be careful that, in substituting 
some new device, they do not discard, to their sorrow, 
something which has produced excellent results over 
the years and which will still be good in the educa- 
tional process in the years to come. They must not 
only assess the value and importance to education of 
modern educational hardware but must also consider 
the value and importance of person-to-person contacts 
between teacher and pupil in the classroom. Cer- 
tainly, no teacher should do that which a machine 
can do better. On the other hand, machines should 
not be substituted in situations where the enthusiasm 
and inspiration of a skilled teacher produce high 
motivation and desirable attitudes as well as skills 
and factual learning. 
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Anna Hyer, executive secretary of NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction, believes that the 
attitude of the administrator toward teaching ma- 
chines and other types of programed learning is a 
critical factor in determining if and to what extent 
they will be used. According to Dr. Hyer, the ad- 
ministrator’s attitude need not necessarily even be 
spoken to have a pronounced effect on classroom 
use. 

An administrator can find clues to his feelings 
toward these media by answering the following ques- 





Teaching Machines 
and Programed Learning 


tions adapted from a series prepared by Dr. Hyer: 


I. Am I aware of and open-minded about these 
technical developments? 

An administrator should not be for or against 
them or the methods used to present them. He needs 
to be informed about them and to study the results 
of their use. He can well ask himself what he is do- 
ing to encourage experimentation that will help deter- 
mine their role in solving educational problems. 

2. Am I concerned about preparing teachers to 
use these mechanical teaching aids? 

Surveys made recently by the NEA indicated that 
many teachers felt inadequate in the use of audio- 
visual materials. Schools that purchase new tools need 
to provide in-service training in their use. 

3. Am I prepared to provide the leadership neces- 
sary? 

If an administrator believes that teaching machines 
and similar media have a significant role in achieving 
curriculum goals, he will hire a professionally trained 
supervisor to investigate carefully each new tool that 
is introduced. 

4. Am I prepared to provide adequate financial 
support for the program? 

Once the decision has been made to purchase 
teaching machines or employ programed learning, 
an adequate budget must be provided so that the 
necessary materials are available. Enough machines 
and an adequate supply of programed materials that 
are kept current must be in the right place at the 
right time. Every indication is that these new devices, 
like the other factors in a modern educational pro- 
gram, will cost money—lots of money. 

5. To what extent shall I set up means to evaluate 
the effectiveness of programed learning? 

The important information to be gained is what 
teaching machines and programed learning are con- 
tributing to educational goals. Like all other parts 
of the educational program, they should continually 
be evaluated to determine the role they are playing 
in helping students attain educational goals. ++ 





NEA Technological Development Project 


The NEA Technological Development Project, be- 
gun in the fall of 1960, was created to study the host 
of technological developments affecting (or about to 
affect) education. These developments include teach- 
ing machines, educational television, language labora- 
tories, new experiments in learning, and new patterns 
of school building, organization, and methods. The 
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project is studying all of these developments (and 
others further in the future) as they impinge on the 
process of instruction, the educational enterprise as 
a whole, and the teaching profession. 

James D. Finn is principal investigator of the proj- 
ect; Lee E. Campion is associate investigator. The 
project is funded, for the most part, by the U.S. Office 
of Education with a contract awarded under the pro- 
visions of Title VII (B) of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act. 
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What [Are 
ime Schools 
Doing? 


{ UPPLYING educators with anything like a complete 
picture of current developments in the rapidly 
changing field of programed instruction is prob- 

ably an impossible task. Certainly it would be impos- 
sible to give an accurate and detailed description of 
the frenzied activity which is going on among the 
many teaching-machine manufacturers and _publish- 
ers who represent the field’s commercial side. The 
thoughtful educator, while on the lookout for signifi- 
cant developments from this highly energetic side of 
the picture, is more likely to find the kind of informa- 
tion he needs by examining what other professionals 
are doing with this new instructional technique. 

What follows then is merely a report on some of the 
important activity in this field being carried on in 
schools around the country. This activity has to do 
with four interdependent facets of programed in- 
struction: development, utilization, evaluation, and 
research. And the thesis which clearly runs through 
this report is that without local direction by educa- 
tors who have taken the trouble to become intimately 
acquainted with each of these four facets, the true 
educational potential of programed instruction may 
never be realized. 

It will be interesting then to see the extent to 
which the isolated activities within education reported 
here will serve as successful models for the actions of 
other educators. It will be even more interesting 
to see if, in fact, enough educators will be able to 
learn enough fast enough to supply the type of 
leadership needed by the fast growing field of pro- 
gramed instruction. 


Prrnars the most eloquent and urgent call for such 
leadership has been made by J. Bernard Everett, 
assistant superintendent in Newton, Massachusetts: 
“It seems to be increasingly evident, therefore, that 
the major responsibility for the future of programed 
learning rests primarily with public-school educators 
like myself. We cannot afford to wait for the academic 
scholars, the professors of education, or our profes- 
sional associates to tell us what to do. We must take 
the initiative, for if we don’t it will be seized by 
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P. KENNETH KOMOSKI, president, Cen. 


ter for Programed Instruction Inc., New York City, 


others less qualified than we are to decide what should 
happen in the schools.” 

This is the statement of a man who feels a real 
responsibility; it also suggests the double-barreled 
question as to how many other educators there are 
like Dr. Everett, and how many school systems there 
are like Newton, where plans for experimentation 
with programed instruction began two years ago. 

Since that time, not only have many teachers and 
administrators within the system been thoroughly 
acquainted with programed instruction, but a small 
number of teachers have been trained as programers. 
As a result, a number of short programs have been 
constructed during the last two summers. Therefore, 
while there has been no large-scale adoption of pro- 
gramed instruction in the schools of Newton, a close 
acquaintance with its nature and potential uses have 
been thoroughly and thoughtfully developed. 

Denver, Colorado, began to investigate programed 
instruction just about the time Newton was laying its 
plans. Thus far, there have been three facets to Den- 
ver’s activity: development and use of its own pro- 
grams, an independent study to evaluate one of the 
first commercially available programs in English gram- 
mar, a cooperative research project on certain ele- 
ments of program construction. 

While Newton’s programing efforts have centered 
around the creation of programs in elementary-school 
mathematics, Denver has been concentrating largely 
on work in English and Spanish. Both have, however, 
begun modest programs in social studies. Recently a 
program exchange system has been set up between the 
two systems. 

Of the last two years, Lloid Jones, Denver’s direc 
tor of curriculum, said recently: “Our experience thus 
far gives us hope that programed instruction may 
enable us to discover a new dimension to teaching 
and learning.” 

In New York City, work was begun in April 1960 to 
program second- and third-grade reading skills for re- 
tarded readers in the seventh and eighth grades. Jo- 
seph O. Loretan, associate superintendent of the New 
York City schools, said recently: ‘““The preliminary 
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trials of these programed materials have been so en- 
couraging that plans are currently under way to pro- 
gram the essential elements of a developmental read- 
ing program for both elementary and junior high 
schools.” Meanwhile, the materials already developed 
are being used for remedial purposes in forty-eight 
junior high and elementary schools within the city. 

This work in New York, like that in Denver and 
Newton, is being done by classroom teachers who have 
been trained to construct their own programs. Pro- 
graming in Newton and Denver has been carried on 
largely during the summer months, while in New York 
a number of teachers have been relieved of other du- 
ties and are programing on a year-round basis. 

During the 1960-61 school year, Pittsburgh city 
schools released four teachers on a_ half-time basis 
to work with the Department of Psychology of the 
University of Pittsburgh on the experimental pro- 
graming of materials for classroom use. 

During the last few months, a number of other 
school systems have begun to free staff members for 
the purpose of creating programs to meet local curric- 
ulum needs. In Rochester, New York, a group of six 
suburban schools have begun a cooperative program- 
ing effort with a built-in “program exchange.” And 


The decision as to whether a program should be presented 
in a machine or in “book” form is one confronting edu- 
cators today. Actually, more programs are being used 
without machines than with. Much can be said in favor 
of each method. Note the slide attachment which covers 
the answers in the programed book pictured below. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Photo 
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Teaching Machines 
and Programed Learning 


Montgomery County, Maryland, plans to use teacher- 
made programs along with some commercial ones dur- 
ing the current school year. 


The question may well be raised as to the advisabil- 
itv of schools’ doing their own programing. Those who 
believe the schools should not do programing say that 
such programing will inevitably result in a great many 
poor programs, because they will be created by people 
who do not have the time, talent, training, or temper- 
ament requisite to the programing art. Unquestion- 
ably, the point is well taken. But, in taking it, other 
more important points are likely to be missed. 

The first point has to do with the value of pro- 
gramed instruction in teacher training. Up to the 
present time, programed instruction has been thought 
of almost solely as a way of constructing instructional 
materials. This may prove to be much too restricting 
a view as more and more educators become aware of 
how eflective programed instruction can be as a 
teacher-educating device. As one teacher recently put 
it: “I have learned more about teaching in three 
weeks of programing than from forty hours of educa- 
tion courses. I have been forced to specify precisely 
what it was I wanted to teach and I have learned 
wavs to get students to tell me how to teach it.” 

Plans have been made in Newton and New York 
City to experiment with a course in programing as 
part of the in-service education of both new and ex- 
perienced teachers. During the past summer, teacher 
workshops in programed instruction were given in 
schools of education at the University of Chicago, the 
University of South Florida, Harvard, Mills College of 
Fducation, Oregon College of Education, Rhode 
Island the University of Rochester, and 
Teachers College, Columbia. 


College, 


Those who voice concern about the quality of the 
programs created by schools are also likely to forget 
about certain elements of the programing process 
which, if taken seriously, can act as an effective, built- 
in quality check. Not only does programed instruction 
supply a student with immediate and constant feed- 
back on how well or how poorly he is doing, it also 
feeds back to the teacher (programer) minutely de- 
tailed reports on how well he has taught what he set 
out to teach. Likewise, it enables a school to evaluate 
and control the quality of its programing efforts. As 
Lloid Jones of Denver has put it: “We are finding out 
a great deal about how children actually learn, rather 
than how adults think they learn.” 

The two other points often overlooked by those 
who question the advisability of in-school programing 
are that there are advantages to having diversity of 
activity in a new field and that a tremendously im- 
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portant interaction takes place between programed 
instruction and curriculum. 

Of these, the second is clearly of concern to the 
professional educator. What has been sometimes over- 
looked by commercial programers is that the curricu- 
lum decision is often the most important single deci- 
sion made in the creation of a program. The type of 
curriculum decisions implicit in most of the available 
commercial programs tempts one to conclude that a 
conscious effort is being made to teach out-of-date ap- 
proaches to subject matter with an up-to-date instruc- 
tional technique. 

A program developed by a school will not neces- 
sarily represent modern curriculum thinking, but the 
few available programs that do take a modern ap- 
proach to subject matter have originated in schools 
and were programed by teachers. 


Waen we turn from program development to utili- 
zation, we find that a number of schools are investi- 
gating various uses for programs. New York City pub- 
lic schools, for instance, use programs almost solely 
for remedial purposes, in conjunction with instruc- 
tion by experienced teachers. However, the Collegiate 
School in New York has used programs in statistics, 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics primarily as 
homework. In Roanoke, Virginia, the public schools 
have used mathematics programs both with and with- 
out teacher help. 

Perhaps the most interesting and imaginative utili- 
zation of programed instruction is taking place in 
Manhasset, Long Island, where last year the local 
schools began to study the effect of programed instruc- 
tion on both teachers and pupils in eighth-grade Eng- 
lish courses. This school system has concluded that the 
program they used would not function at its best with- 
out a good deal of work by teachers. 

John MacGowan, a Manhasset teacher, lists four 
advantages of programed instruction in English that 
he has observed: 

1. Each student can complete his work in grammar 
at his own pace. 

2. Students—particularly the able ones—save time. 
The best students in the class are completing a year’s 
work in grammar in twelve and a half hours. 

3. Programed materials eliminate the problem of 
loss of instruction resulting from illness and trips, as 
well as the problem of how to work a new student 
into classwork. 

4. Student errors are pinpointed, with the result 
that study can be concentrated on the material which 
needs particular attention. 

Henry M. Brickell, the assistant superintendent, has 
summarized Manhasset’s experience: ‘Although it is 
becoming evident that programed instruction can 
teach without a teacher’s assistance, it seems to us 
that its greatest promise lies in its uses by an able, 
enthusiastic teacher as one of several tools.” 


Tue interrelated activities of evaluation and re- 
search are facets of programed instruction which are 
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indispensable complements to the kind of develop. 
ment and utilization we have been discussing. 

When it comes to the question of evaluating pro- 
grams, it is not surprising to find that no one has yet 
devised anything like a system for quick and reliable 
judging of programs. 

At present, a committee has been established by 
the Educational Testing Service to assist that organi- 
zation in an attempt to develop  such_ reliable 
criteria. As a member of this committee, I can only 
report that this job will take time, and that schools 
will not be able to look to this study for help in 
evaluating programs for at least another year. In 
the meantime, some tentative guidelines for evalua- 
tion have been published by a committee of psychol- 
ogists, researchers, and A-V specialists. This “Interim 
Statement of Evaluative Criteria” appears on page 
19 of this issue. 

As one might expect, research has given no defini- 
tive answers to the many questions which we all have 
about programed instruction. However, educators 
contemplating the purchase of teaching machines 
ought to be aware of the fact that none of the 
research comparing machines and programed texts 
has indicated any advantage for the machines. This 
does not mean that devices are worthless, but it most 
certainly indicates a great need for research which 
can point out ways in which the design of teaching 
machines may be improved to increase learning and 
reduce the cost of using programed materials. Both 
of these possibilities are clearly within the capabilities 
of machines of the future. 


I; programed instruction is to grow as effectively 
as most of us believe possible, there will need to be 
much more research activity than there has been to 
date. Most of this research will have to be done 
within the schools, no matter how theoretical or 
pragmatic the immediate problem. 

There will also be a need for the broad and rapid 
dissemination of research findings to educators if 
this needed expenditure of time and energy is not 
to be wasted. The local school is the ultimate con- 
sumer and greatest gainer from programed instruc- 
tion. But as a prior condition, educators must be 
ready to turn to the researcher, rather than the 
salesman, for information. Whether schools can de- 
velop their own experts and whether they will pro- 
vide the necessary leadership within the field of 
programed instruction remains to be seen. + # 


© As president of the non-profit Center for Pro- 
gramed Instruction, Dr. Komoski is involved in the 
introduction of programed learning via teaching ma- 
chine and programed text into elementary and second- 
ary education. In addition to conducting research, dis- 
seminating findings, and creating programs, the Center 
endeavors to aid all schools desirous of effectively 
translating research findings into practical classroom 
application. Address of the Center is 365 West End 
Avenue, New York 24. 
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con- } Sea with crises. There are booklets entitled 

struc: What To Do When a Tornado Approaches Your 


it be School or What To Do When a Pupil Draws a Gun. 
. the 

There ought, however, to be a pamphlet called How 
n de- ; ; 
pro- | To Deal with Molehills. 
d a | Take last Tuesday. I had just parked my car and 
+ #4 | was walking toward the school when an earring fell 


off. That was all—one twenty-nine cent earring. I bent 
Pro- | over to look for it and then got down on my hands 
n the | and knees and rummaged through the grass. When | 


g ma looked up, thirty-one somber faces were gazing at me. 
‘cond- “We thought maybe your legs were broke,” said a 
h, dis- dead-pan youngster in the front row. 
enter “Oh, I’m all right,” I beamed, leaping athletically 
tively | to my feet. “I lost an earring, that’s all. 
a A sympathetic murmur ran through the crowd. 

+ Ee) Was it a gold earring?” a little girl asked. 

“Yes, but just a cheap dime-store. . . .” 
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“Gold!” exclaimed the little girl, turning to the 
others. “She lost a gold earring!” 

“Right here in this very grass!’” gulped somebody 
else. “Can we help look for it?” 

“Why, certainly, if you want to. But it’s only a 
cheap, gold earring and... .” 

“Gold!” gasped the children again. 

Four search parties had been organized by recess 
time. Somebody put a notice on the bulletin board, 
and somebody notified the custodian not to burn 
leaves. After lunch a child came back to school bearing 
one pearl earring for me to wear on my other ear for 
the rest of the day. 

My earring had absorbed two recesses, one discus- 
sion period, and finally a teacher-principal conference. 
And where was the tarnished bauble? 

I found it when I got home—down the neck of my 
blouse. 

—PHYLLIS REYNOLDS TEDESCO 
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TO THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


s a study resource, your television set at home is 
somewhat like your school library: It can _pro- 
vide a great deal of helpful and stimulating 

material if you know how to use it to good advan- 
tage. In the library, you first study the card index to 
find out what’s available on the subject in which 
you're interested. For TV, you study the program 
schedules. 


~ 


Previewing 


In addition to following the daily schedules in 
newspapers, try to obtain the week-long and detailed 
listings carried in many Sunday papers. Watch also 
the listings in such magazines as Time, Life, and TV 
Guide, or in Senior Scholastic, where TV _ offerings 
are divided under drama, music and arts, public af- 
fairs and history, and science and exploration. 

From these listings, make up your own weekly 
viewing schedule. Don’t make the list so long that 
it steals time from other study and home activities. 
Do try to choose programs that: 

@ Are specifically related to something you'll be 
studying during the week. If your English class is deep 
in American literature, you may just be lucky enough 
to find that a program featuring a noted writer is 
coming up. 

@ Will assist you in special assignments. If, for 
example, you’re working on a paper on international 
relations, a forthcoming TV report on foreign aid 
could be very useful to you. 

@ Will help you have a better understanding of 
today’s world. Here you can hardly miss. Whatever's 
in the headlines is pretty sure to get full and illumi- 
nating treatment on TV. 


@ Fit in with your own personal interests. Maybe 
this is the winter you've graduated from rock’n’roll 
to the best in modern jazz or to symphonic music; 
maybe it’s ballet or contemporary theater that sends 
you. These, too, are areas in which you'll find much 
to choose from. Even while you listen as your favorite 
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can pick up pointers for improving your own human 
relations. 

When programs are scheduled which relate di- 
rectly to one of your school subjects, your teacher 
may recommend that all members of the class try 
to watch. In these cases, advance preparation can 
make a big difference in what all students get out 
of the program. For instance, before it’s time to watch 
some historical play, a class research unit could 
bring in facts about the political and social condi- 
tions at the time of the play; show on a map where 
the action will take place: scan the play and select 
the words and phrases which should be explained 
to make it easier to follow the TV presentation. 

Before viewing a program which you hope will 
help with a term paper, you may want to do some 
advance research. If your topic is migratory labor, 
for example, you can find out whether your state has 
any laws applying to migrant workers and what na- 
tional legislation has recently been before Congress. 


Postviewing 


If the program you have just seen is one which 
other members of your class have also been asked 
to watch, write down a quick summary of what 
you've learned and a few notes on the parts of the 
program you felt most interesting or important. This 
done, you’re ready to take part in class discussions 
next day. 

If the program has been in the social-studies field, 
your teacher may plan for the class to discuss such 
points as whether the program indicated some action 
that should be taken, extended or clarified the 
material in your textbook on the same subject, or 
suggested other areas which the class would like to 
investigate. 

These and similar analytical questions are good 
ones even if you raise them only in your own mind 
after a broadcast. TV viewing should not result in 
believing, but in thoughtful evaluation. 


Ix at least one highly important respect, your tele- 
vision set is not like a library, for in a libre ary a 


vast amount of material has been built up over the 
years which will be there tomorrow, and next week, 
and next year. With few exceptions, TV programs 
are gener: uly seen and heard only once, then gone 
forever. You can’t bring them back. But you can plan 
ahead to be sure to catch those that are most worth- 
while. You can develop ways to help you get the most 
from this resource for learning. 


Other Things To Do 


1. Make check lists of things to watch for during 
(a) a political debate, (b) a weekly news summary, 
(c) an interview with a prominent person. 

2. For one of your English assignments, suppose 

yourself to be the TV critic for a big city paper and 
write a review of a program you have seen. 
3. Find out what educational programs may be 
available to you during out-of-school time. If they 
interest you, tune in whenever you can even if you 
can’t enroll for credit. 

4. If you’re studying shorthand, practice during a 
panel discussion involving persons who talk at dif- 
ferent speeds and with different enunciations. 

5. If you're an art student, try to catch on your 
sketch pad scenes from a travelogue or the moods you 
experience while listening to a symphony concert. 


TO THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER 


Fred W. Friendly, executive producer of CBS Reports, an 
informational program of the CBS Television Network, has 
prepared this centerspread which outlines procedures for 
helping high-school students relate out-of-school TV view- 
ing to school texts, special assignments, and their individual 
interests. 

The wide range covered by television materials should 
make these suggestions useful in social studies, language arts, 
and other subject fields. 

In any case, the purpose of this centerspread is to help 
young people become more thoughtful and selective viewers 
ot TV. 

High-school students in District Heights, Maryland, pre- 
tested this spread. Reprints are available, 35 for $1 (the 
minimum order), from NEA Publication Sales, 1201 16th 

t., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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manager, American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, Washington, D.C.; form- 
erly education editor, Associated Press and Newsweek. 


ryyHE War Department telegraph, which had clicked 

| dolefully enough over the year since the disaster 

at Bull Run, brought even more dirge-like tid- 

ings from the field one hot and sticky day in 1862. The 

Peninsular Campaign into Virginia, on which so much 

had been staked, had collapsed. McClellan, cut off 
from his supplies, had retreated to Malvern Hill. 

A desperate Treasury Department, scraping the bar- 
rel for funds to fight what all Washington now could 
see was going to be a long and costly war, ordered: 
“Wherever you find an article, a product, a trade, a 
profession, or a source of income, tax it.” 

At the White House the next day, July 2, 1862, 
the careworn Abraham Lincoln put his pen to the 
famous call-up of 300,000 men. Yet even on that day, 
with its crushing load of military decisions, President 
Lincoln found time to give thought to quite another 
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kind of document among those that heaped his desk. 
Taking it in his bony hand, he began to read: 

“An Act donating public lands to the several states 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts . . . with- 
out excluding other scientific and classical studies . . . 
in order to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes... .” 

Years before, young Abe Lincoln had been walking 
with a friend down a crowded street back home in 
Illinois. Spying a beetle struggling on its back, he 
had stopped and set it on its feet. To his companion’s 
amused inquiry, he replied: “I wanted to give that 
beetle the same opportunity as all other beetles.” 

Here now was the means of giving, not every beetle, 
but every young American, the same opportunity as 
his fellows regardless of whether he came from a posi- 
tion of wealth and social privilege or—as did the 
self-tutored Abraham Lincoln—from the “industrial 
classes.” s 

Lincoln reached again for his pen and signed the 
famous Morrill Act, which brought into being our now 
world-renowned system of land-grant colleges and 
universities. 

The act granted to each state 50,000 acres of fed- 
erally owned land for each of its members of Congress. 
Hence the name of the system, which now includes 
sixty-eight institutions, one or more in every one of 
the fifty states and Puerto Rico, and which encom- 
passes such giants as the universities of California, 
Illinois, and Maryland, Rutgers, Purdue, Texas A. 
& M., and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

States which no longer contained enough federal 
land received scrip which entitled them to land in 
the still undeveloped Western states. The land was 
to be sold and the income from the invested pro- 
ceeds used for instruction in the prescribed areas of 
“agriculture and the mechanic arts” at new _ insti- 
tutions or at existing ones—public or private—which 
would be designated as land-grant in whole or in 
part. In all, some 17,430,000 acres were eventually 
given to the states, which sold them for a bit over 
seven and one-half million dollars. 


Tue current academic year has been designated as 
Centennial Year by the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities, and the first 
formal event will be a centennial convocation at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, November 12-16. 

Not inclined simply to pat themselves on the back 
for surviving the past 100 years, the institutions form- 
ing the association’s membership are devoting the year 
to looking ahead into the next 100. A major feature 
of the centennial is an evaluation by an outside au- 
thority of the work being done in each of the associa- 
tion’s eight subject-matter divisions, with positive 
recommendations for the future. 

According to the Centennial Steering Committee 
the two principal purposes of the anniversary are: 


1. To assess and evaluate the work the land-grant insti- 
tutions are now doing toward the end that they may iden- 
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tify more clearly their special responsibility to the people 
of this country and the world during their second century 
of service. 














know that the people alone can protect us against these 
evils, and that the tax which will be paid for this purpose 
is not more than the thousandth part of what will be 
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ed- vation of freedom and happiness . . . Preach, my dear sir, day, but two names stand out—Jonathan B. Turner 
255, a crusade against ignorance; establish and improve the law and Justin S. Morrill. 
Jes { for educating the common people. Let our countrymen Turner, a Massachusetts native and Yale graduate, 
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campuses), statewide headquarters, Berkeley. 








went west to become a professor at tiny Ilinois Col- 
lege in 1833. Fifteen years later, he resigned from the 
Presbyterian institution after a long tussle over his 
views on slavery and religion. He turned to farming 
near Jacksonville, Illinois, devoting his acres to ex- 
perimentation. He developed what is still known as 
the Turner raspberry and, discovering that the Osage 
orange bush made good natural fencing, went into the 
business of selling these plants across the prairie for 
miles around. 

Convinced, through his practical experiences, that 
farmers and mechanics needed education as much as 
doctors and lawyers, he crystallized his ideas in a 
speech before the Illinois Teachers Institute at Griggs- 
ville in 1850. He recommended that Illinois endow 
a state university with money it had received from 
sales of public lands. The next year a farmers conven- 
tion at Granville petitioned the legislature to put this 
plan into effect and asked Turner to help organize 
another meeting at Springfield—a meeting which was 
to go down as one of the most shameful episodes in the 
history of American education. 

Die-hard backers of classical education heckled 
speakers and audience in an effort to discredit Tur- 
ner’s idea. As his daughter, Mary Turner Carriell, 
recalled it later: 

Guests by courtesy took possession of the meeting and, 
by preconcerted plans, attempted through ridicule and 
sarcasm to break it up. ... They hurled at the audience 
a volley of questions relating to abstract and classical sub- 
jects, thinking that no one would be able to answer 
them. . . . Professor Turner rose in his seat and respect- 
fully answered all questions. Then he returned the com- 
pliment by asking them the practical questions of the 
day . until they were glad to take refuge in flight. 


Turner lived to lay the cornerstone of the first 
building of the land-grant University of Illinois in 
1870. 

Morrill, son of a Vermont blacksmith, went to work 
in a general store at fifteen, rose in the mercantile 
world until at thirty-eight he was able to retire and 
go into politics. Six years later, in 1854, he was elected 
to Congress on the Whig ticket. He served as repre- 
sentative and senator for forty-four years, until his 
death. 

Always keenly aware that “it was a great disadvan- 
tage to me that I could not go to school,” Morrill was 
constantly probing for a way to extend education to 
those who could not afford the cost of the gentlemen’s 
schools of the day. ““The idea of obtaining a land grant 
for the foundation of colleges,” he wrote in a pen- 
ciled memo of uncertain date, “I think I first formed 
as early as 1856. . .. Where I obtained the first hint 
of such a measure, I am wholly unable to say.” 

Although Turner, in his 1850 Griggsville speech, 
had said, “We need a university for the industrial 
classes in each of the states,’ and the Illinois legisla- 
ture had petitioned Congress in 1853 to establish such 
a system, it was Morrill who first brought the idea to 


a boil in Washington. He introduced his first land- 


grant bill in 1857. It passed, but President Buchanan 
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vetoed it, stating, among other things, that he believed 
it unconstitutional because Congress did not have 
power to appropriate money for education. 

Morrill, in a scathing reply on the House floor to 
Buchanan’s veto message, noted that Congress had 
already established a federal hospital for the insane 
(St. Elizabeth’s in Washington, D.C.) and that Bu- 
chanan himself, while a member of Congress, had 
voted to set up a federal school for the deaf-mutes 
in Kentucky. 

“If we can legislate for the deaf and dumb,” he 
asked, “may we not legislate for those who can hear 
and speak? If we can legislate for the insane, may 
we not legislate for the sane?” 

The veto was upheld in Congress, but in December 
1861 Morrill introduced his bill again, with the addi- 
tion—a master political stroke in wartime—of a re- 
quirement that instruction in “military tactics” also 
be offered. Six months later Congress passed it. The 
same year the legislatures of three states—Connecticut. 
Iowa, and Vermont—accepted it, and by the end of 
1863 fourteen more had done so. 


Lecistation in support of the land-grant system 
did not stop with the original Morrill Act. In 1887, 
the Hatch Act authorized $15,000 a year in federal 
funds to be appropriated to each state for agricul- 
tural experiment stations at land-grant schools. To- 
day, through a series of further enactments, a total 
of $30 million of such funds has been appropriated. 

The second Morrill Act of 1890 authorized a _ per- 
manent annual endowment starting with $15,000 and 
increasing $1000 annually to a top of $25,000 
(raised to $50,000 in 1908) for each land-grant in- 
stitution. The 1890 law contained a historic provision 
which prohibited any state from using the money for 
institutions which barred Negroes, unless it estab- 
lished another institution for Negroes. Sixteen South- 
ern states founded separate Negro colleges, but to- 
day several of these have been desegregated along 
with previously all-white institutions in the same 
states. 

In 1914 the Smith-Lever Act authorized the begin- 
ning of today’s cooperative Agricultural Extension 
Service, through which research findings of both the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and the land-grant 
institutions in agriculture and home economics are 
carried to the farmer and his wife. The act author- 
ized $4,580,000 a year, to be distributed among the 
states on the basis of agricultural population and 
be matched by the states. Augmented by later acts, the 
federal contribution to extension is now in excess ol 
$50 million a year. 

In contrasi, to the outlay for experimentation heav- 
ily supported by federal funds, and for extension, 
supported to a substantial degree, the cost of class- 
room teaching is paid almost entirely by the states. O: 
the more than $325 million which the sixty-eight 
land-grant institutions spend annually on campus in- 
struction, only about eight and one-half million dol- 
lars comes from federal sources, two and one-quarter 
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million dollars of it as endowment from sale of land 
under the original Morrill Act of 1862. 

This relatively modest federal investment has 
brought about a network of universities which today 
award nearly forty per cent of the Ph.D.’s awarded 
by American universities in all fields—more than half 
of those in engineering (the modern version of ‘‘me- 
chanic arts”) and all of those in agriculture. 

Nor have the land-grant institutions overlooked 
the Morrill Act’s admonition that they not exclude 
“other scientific and classical studies.”” Year in and 
year out, they grant half of the doctorates in biology, 
a third of those in mathematics and the social sciences, 
a fourth of those in English, literature, and foreign 
languages. 

Of the forty living American winners of the Nobel 
prize, twenty-four earned one or more degrees at 
land-grant institutions. Selman Waksman, Russian- 
born Rutgers graduate, won his prize for the discov- 
ery of streptomycin. Pearl Buck, a Cornell M.A., won 
hers in literature, and Ralph Bunche of U.C.L.A., 
grandson of a slave and now undersecretary of the 
United Nations, was honored for his work as UN 
mediator in Palestine. 

Researchers at the land-grant institutions have 
made discoveries that range from agricultural pest- 
control drugs to mining processes and the first atom- 
smashing cyclotron. Land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties have pioneered in new methods for hundreds of 
industries, from ceramics to wood pulp and soybean 
processing. 

In both war and peace, land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities have served the U.S. well. Early in World 
War II, General George C. Marshall, then Army chief 
of staff, estimated that the R.O.T.C., born under the 
1862 Morrill Act, had speeded mobilization by six 
months. More than half of the R.O.T.C.-trained off- 
cers available at that time trained at 
grant institutions. 

Now, over the fifteen years that the United States 
has assumed new overseas responsibilities, first under 
Point IV and later under the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, the land-grant institutions have 
been facing up to a new challenge. 

The government recognized that many a developing 


were land- 


nation was in about the same situation that the U.S. 
was in 100 years ago. The land-grant institutions, with 
their experience and their tradition of “going to the 
people” through extension work—not only in agri- 
culture but in public health, public administration, 
teacher education, and a host of other areas—were 
ready and willing to pitch in. 

By latest count, teams of land-grant people were at 
work in some forty countries under I.C.A. and foun- 
dation auspices as well as under individually nego- 
tiated contracts. Michigan State educators, for in- 
stance, are helping eastern Nigerians set up a new 
university which, in line with that area’s needs, will 
operate on land-grant principles. The University of 
Nebraska is working in agriculture, engineering, and 
business administration in ‘Turkey; Washington State 
University is covering the same fields—plus home eco- 
nomics—in Pakistan. 

With arrival of the Peace Corps on the scene, land- 
grant institutions—Rutgers, California, Penn State, 
Ohio State, Iowa State, and Colorado State among 
them—predominated among universities selected to 
set up the first training centers. And land-grant stu- 
dents and graduates were strongly represented among 
the first youthful overseas representatives selected 
under the program. 


Daeserte their involvement in research and foreign 
activities, however, the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities have never forgotten their first mission—the 
higher education of young Americans. Although lines 
have become blurred—many a Cadillac is parked on 
land-grant campuses now, beside the more modest ve- 
hicles belonging to scions of the “industrial classes’’— 
one thing is clear: One out of three American boys 
and girls goes to college today as against one in five 
or six in Europe, where education for the lesser privi- 
leged is still in its struggling infancy. 

As for quality, few greater tributes have been paid 
the land-grant system than that of Polykarp Kusch, 
German-born Nobel Prize physicist. “A Ph.D. from 
a first-rate American university,” says Dr. Kusch, who 
took his own doctorate at just such an institution, the 
land-grant University of Illinois, “gives a_ scientist 


greater stature than foreign training.” + + 


An early land-grant college building, Old Main (1891) was the original structure on the University of Arizona’s 


120-acre campus. The building is now surrounded by 77 modern classroom, residence, and research buildings. 












- HAVE never known a time when English teachers 
| faced more exciting prospects than at present. We 
appear to be on the verge of a kind of revolution 
in the teaching of English, one that involves not only 
methods and objectives, but also a redefinition and 
redistribution of basic subject matter. This is some- 
thing very different from what I have lived with 
intimately during thirty-three years of teaching—the 
visions and revisions, the periodic patching of cur- 
riculum, the annual soul searchings, the willing spirits 
hoping to prove that the Flesch was weak. 

What is happening today is a result of a realization, 
first voiced at the national level in 1958 (at a series 
of conferences on “basic issues”) and now widely 
shared at the local level, that for many decades we 
have sold English down the river, letting our subject 
become all things to all people, diluting it and de- 
basing it to such an extent that we ourselves lost 
sight of both its essential nature and its yet-to-be- 
realized potential. 


By way of clarifying these statements, let me ex- 
plain what I am not talking about. To some extent, 
definitions of English must always undergo change. 
To the extent that English is literature, it can never 
be limited and fixed, like Latin. Taste changes; each 
new generation must reinterpret for itself the body of 
literature that survives the erosion of taste; every 
year sees the creation of new literature that challenges 
the old in relevance—aesthetic, intellectual, social; and 
finally, all literature, new or old, can reach today’s 
child in ways that thirty-three years ago were un- 
dreamt of—through television, sound motion pictures, 
disc and tape recordings, comic books, magazines of 
mass circulation, and teaching machines. English is 
no longer tied firmly to Mr. Gutenberg’s invention, 
though, in its new freedom, it had better not prove 
disloyal to the printed book. 

To the extent that English is language, again it 
must always undergo change, for language is a living 
thing. Words are born every minute. They can die 
young, or they can mature, marry, beget children, 
enjoy grandchildren, and finally fade away. Grammar, 
too, is a living thing; indeed, the grammar of every 
language is a unique being. 

These statements would have seemed heretical to 
many English teachers thirty-three years ago. Grammar 
was a set of rules like the Ten Commandments—and 
just about as often obeyed. Language was something 
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precious and inviolate, like chastity, and English 
teachers were its self-appointed protectors. 

Many forces have conspired to change these old- 
fashioned notions, but the chief force has been the 
development in this country—roughly during the 
last four decades—of a new discipline, the science of 
linguistics. This in turn has influenced the develop- 
ment of one of the newest of disciplines, the teaching 
of English as a foreign language—a fascinating field 
that promises, in time, to strengthen the teaching of 
English as a first language. 

Even to the extent that English is composition, it 
inevitably undergoes change. Modern prose style was 
born only about three hundred years ago as a reaction 
to Ciceronian influences, but it goes on reacting, be 
it to journalism or Joyce, the hawing of Madison 
Avenue or the Hemingway of Life. The typewriter 
may have more direct effect on English style than the 
printing press. And whatever English teachers may 
tell their students, notions of punctuation change, 
notions of paragraphing change, notions of sentence 
structure change. 


Bor these minor, perpetual revolutions are not 
the impending revolution I began by speaking of. Part 
of the major revolution is the growing conviction of 
teachers that “English” as a subject consists of just 
three things and no more. “English” is literature, 
language, and composition—period. These are its 
subject matter, and the nature of knowledge in this 
field is the discovery of how these three things act, 
interact, change, and grow like the living things they 
are. The values of that knowledge are civilizing, 
utilitarian, and intellectual. 

If this seems a pretty obvious (if not simple-minded) 
discovery to be making, let us remember what has hap- 
pened to the English teacher in the last fifty or so 
years. Although much could be said about his low 
salary, his insufficient training, and his unsatisfactory 
working conditions, I will say nothing, for in these 
respects he has not been unique, and I don’t want to 
inspire outbursts of eloquence from colleagues in 
other fields. 

In one respect, however, he has been unique: No 
teacher of any other subject has been such an obvious 
and handy instrument for introducing nonliterary 
ideas and emphases in the curriculum. Whenever 
the principal or superintendent came home from 4 
meeting with a new pedagogical goal, English could 
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make up a new unit for introducing it. Moreover, 
as the only required course, English, when it is not 
acting like a branch of social studies, suffers intru- 
sions from everything in school which applies to all 
students—from safety programs to Red Cross drives. 

To say it-briefly, English teachers became increas- 
ingly confused about what the legitimate content of 
their curriculum should be. A revolution was overdue, 
and it seems to be at hand—“English”’ is literature, 
language, and composition. 


Tris is retrenchment; but the revolution has an- 
other, positive and exciting side. Redefining their 
subject, English teachers made the rediscovery that 
its essential nature is progressive and cumulative. By 
its nature, language builds on language, literature 
builds on literature. If the main point or an im- 
portant point made by B—in an allusion, a metaphor, 
or whatever—depends on knowledge of A, then A 
should be read and understood before B. Literature 
behaves that way, even when it is reacting against 
something. Not surprisingly, language behaves that 
way too. 

Loss of sight of these basic truths had resulted in 
the most incredible inefficiency—in much wasteful 
duplication and reiteration, in increasing uncoordina- 
tion of parts of the English curriculum. Without the 
least exaggeration I can say that, as a teacher of 
graduate students in English, there is not one single 
assumption I can make about either knowledge or 
skill already acquired. I cannot assume a single book 
read by everyone in my class; I cannot assume knowl- 
edge of the simplest technical term or the simplest 
Bible story or myth or fairy tale or piece of children’s 
literature. I cannot assume anything except that I 
have a job that is quite needlessly difficult. 

In pointing out these things, I am not building up 
to another attack on education courses or law re- 
quirements of certification. I am criticizing English 
teachers, from the graduate schools on down; I am 
criticizing myself. 

How did we ever allow such curricular chaos, such 
gross inefficiency? I think we did so because our 
subject was still very new in the schools and colleges 
when a multiplicity of social and educational forces 
hit us so hard and so often that there was never time 
to take stock, never time to remember our potentiali- 
ties as a discipline and to work toward realizing them. 
We were overwhelmed by mass education that was 
also decentralized education, by the elective system, 
by the relentless fragmentation and departmentali- 
zation of knowledge. We were too popular to be wise. 

But leaders among English teachers—in the pro- 
fessional organizations, at national and regional con- 
ferences—are now saying, “We must repent if we 
would be saved.” A thorough re-examination of the 
whole problem of teaching English, from the elemen- 
tary grades through the graduate school, is being 
urgently called for. The conviction is growing that 
out of this can come, and will come, a new concept 
of our subject—English seen as “sequential and cum- 
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ulative in nature, practically and socially useful, and 
permanently rewarding to the mind and spirit.” 


Fotrowine are excerpts from a recent statement 
by the Commission on English of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Although the commission is con- 
centrating upon the teaching of English for college 
preparatory students in grades nine through twelve, 
it believes that this statement has relevance for the 
entire English program: 


The three central subjects of the English curriculum 
are language, literature, and composition. Work in all three 

. should be so planned as to promote steady and cumu- 
lative progress in the development of skills and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 

The study of language should permeate all the work 
in English; specifically, it should include (a) spelling, (b) 
the enrichment of vocabulary, less through word-lists than 
through attention to the contexts of literature read and 
compositions written, (c) systematic study of word deriva- 
tions and change in word meanings, (d) mastery of the 
forms of English usage characteristic in the spoken and 
written discourse of educated people, (e) some competence 
in modern linguistic analysis through the study of modern 
English grammar. Such study should be both for use in 
speaking and writing and for the pleasure that comes 
from the acquisition of knowledge. 

Reading for class-time study should be of two kinds: 
(a) matter on many topics, not necessarily literary, to 
the special obligation of the English teacher is always to 
stimulate intellectual interest and to exemplify compo- 
sitional forms; (b) literature in English and in transla- 
tion. The proportion will vary from grade to grade, but 
the second, to literature. . Equally important to a 
sound program for the study of literature is careful allo- 
cation of materials to each year in a soundly articulated 
program. Only such allocation makes possible a_satisfac- 
tory progression in knowledge and_ understanding. 
Through accumulated experience a student completing 
the last year of high school may develop a sound appre- 
ciation of literary forms, a useful vocabulary of literary 
terms, and a secure command of the 
respectable number of major works. 

Composition should be neither infrequent nor inci- 
dental. It should be a part of each week’s work and should 
be intimately connected with the other parts of that work. 
Although opportunities for ‘creative writing’ should be 
given as a means of enlarging the imagination, sharpen- 
ing perception, and heightening sensitivity in the use 
of language, most of the teaching of writing should be 
directed toward exposition and the components of the 
expository process—definition, description, analysis, com- 
parison and contrast, inference, and judgment. . . . The 
subjects for composition should derive in the main from 
the study of language and literature, though, especially in 
the early years of high school, more general topics may be 
useful from time to time. In either case, the topics must 
be not so much assigned as developed; that is, they must 
grow out of careful planning and thorough motivation. 
The resulting compositions should be carefully read, often 
individually discussed with their writers, and frequently re- 
written. It is for this painstaking work that the English 


teacher must be given time and freedom from encumber- 
ing obligations. 


ideas and art of a 


That is the end of the statement. Its final point 
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will not, I trust, be lost on you. One paper a week 
from each student of a normal high school teacher of 
English requires from fifteen to thirty hours a week 
of extra-school time. In other words, if the English 
teacher is at all conscientious, he must put in a 
total work week of about sixty hours. 


Tuus far I have reported to you the views of 
leaders of my profession. I would like now to express 
a conviction of my own, not shared, as yet, by many 
of my colleagues. I believe that education should 
be concerned, not merely with teaching knowledge and 
skills, but also with teaching attitudes. The targets 
that I, personally, would set up in the teaching of 
English are these: 

Target 1: So to teach reading that students develop 
a permanent interest in reading and a desire to culti- 
vate taste. 

Target 2: So to teach writing that students de- 
velop a permanent desire to write clearly and effective- 
ly. 

Target 3: So to teach language that students de- 


velop a permanent interest in language and a desire 
to control its beauty and its power. 

The fact that it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
measure success in achieving these objectives does not 
bother me in the least. The same criticism can be 
made of any religion I’ve ever heard of. 

Perhaps this analogy is unfortunate. To prevent 
misunderstanding, let me say that I grow impatient 
with those who talk about education largely as “prep- 
aration for life.’”” Education is life, a sizable hunk 
of it, and it is preparation in the sense that life 
prepares for life. I happen to believe that learning 
is one of the most joyful and satisfying aspects of 
living. And I myself am still learning the art and 
science of literature and language and composi- 
tion. + + 


¢ Comments by teachers of English about Dr. 
Parker’s article are invited for possible use in “Our 
Readers Write.” The article is adapted from a speech 
made by Dr. Parker at the Disciplines Seminar of the 
NEA Project on Instruction. 








Thanksgiving 


Mas. Klein was low in spirit as 
she told her first-graders, as in so 
many years past, to draw a picture 
of something for which they were 
thankful. She thought once again 
of how little to be thankful for 
these particular children, the for- 
lorn offerings of deteriorating 
neighborhoods, actually had. She 
wondered what she herself in her 
lonely state would have drawn if 
the assignment had been hers. 

From her long experience as a 
teacher, Mrs. Klein knew that when 
it came time to show the papers, 
most of the class would have drawn 
pictures of turkeys or of bounti- 
fully laden Thanksgiving tables. 
That was what the majority be- 
lieved was expected of them. 

She also knew with certainty 
that Janey would draw a picture 
labeled “Mother,” because Janey’s 
mother would have expected it of 
her. As for Robert, he would draw 
a battleship because he was always 
drawing battleships (although his 
explanation would be as plausible 
as ever: Battleships protect us and 
so they are something to be thank- 


ful for). 
What took Mrs. Klein aback was 
Douglas’s picture. Douglas she 
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looked upon as her true child of 
misery, so scrubby and forlorn, and 
so likely to be found close in her 
shadow as they went outside for 
recess. Douglas’s drawing was sim- 
ply this: 


A hand obviously, but whose 
hand? The class had its own ideas, 
seemingly captivated by the ab- 
stract and surprising image. “I 
think, Teacher, that it must be the 
hand of God that brings us food,” 
said one. 

“A farmer,” said another, “be- 
cause they grow the turkeys.” 

“It looks more like a policeman, 
and they protect us.” 

“So do the battleship men.” 
(This from Robert.) 

“Mothers help children most of 
all.” (Janey, of course.) 

“It’s Uncle Sam, Mrs. Klein. I 
remember a hand in the paper like 
that once, taking some children in- 
to a school.” 


“I think,” said Lavinia, who was 
always so serious and final, ‘‘that it 
is supposed to be all the hands that 
help us, only Douglas could only 
draw one of them.” 

Mrs. Klein had almost forgotten 
Douglas in her pleasure at finding 
the class so responsive. He looked 
embarrassed now and unwilling to 
explain to the class. When she had 
the others at work on their num- 
bering, she bent over his desk, 
seeing again the raveled sweater 
against the dirty neck, and asked 
whose hand it was. Douglas barely 
mumbled, “It’s yours, Teacher.” 

Back at her desk, Mrs. Klein 
thought of how she must have 
taken Douglas by the hand from 
time to time. She often did that 
with the children, and Douglas was 
usually standing silently by. But 
that it should have meant so much! 
Perhaps, she reflected, this was her 


Thanksgiving and everybody's 
Thanksgiving. Not the material 
things given unto us, but the 


chance in whatever small way to 
give something to others. + # 


* This vignette appeared original- 
ly as an editorial in the Baltimore 
Sun and appears by permission of 
the Sun’s editorial staff. It is an- 
other in the Journal series of 1 
prints dealing with schools or with 
teaching. 
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yor magnetic dogs that repel each other, lariats 
that hum when they are whirled, miniature pearl 
divers that can plumb the depths of a fishbowl, 

jet boats that race across a pond, little wooden pen- 
guins that walk—these and many others are part of 
the fascinating world of children’s toys now available. 

These toys are fun—just watch the boys and girls 
playing with them—but they can also serve a valuable 
learning purpose, especially in demonstrating elemen- 
tary science principles. From the toy dogs children 
can learn about magnetism; from the lariat, about 
sound; from the pearl divers, about flotation; from 
the jet boat, about energy; and from the walking 
penguins, about simple machines. 

And there are dozens more—mystery airplanes that 
demonstrate static electricity, spring grasshoppers that 
show the pressure of the air, tops and loop-the-loops 
that indicate the force of gravity, periscopes that 
depend on the principles of light. 

Teachers now recognize how helpful the toys of 
this type can be in the teaching of science. In the 
classroom, the toys help to motivate the child and to 
develop real, rather than superficial, understandings. 
They aid the teacher by serving as learning experi- 
ences in the development of a generalization or a 
concept. Further, they can be a means of evaluating 
instruction and can serve as substitutes 
expensive commercial apparatus. 

And when the parent buys the child science toys 
to use at home, the child’s learning is extended 
beyond the classroom. At this time of year, when 
parents may be asking for advice about toy purchases, 
the teacher might suggest appropriate science toys. 


for more 


, are some of the criteria the teacher—or the 
parent—should consider when 
wealth of toys available? 

Certainly, the toy should really do what its manu- 
facturer claims it will do. If it is supposed to float, it 
should; if it is labeled “easily assembled by a child,” 
it should be. Complicated toys that have lengthy in- 


choosing from the 
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ABRAHAM RASKIN, professor of physiol- 
ogy, health and hygiene, and coordinator of the 
sciences, Hunter College, New York City. He has al- 
so taught at the Bronx High School of Science. 


in the classroom 


and the home 


struction books with them usually should be avoided. 
Not every child is interested in sitting down with a 
book of instructions and many small pieces of equip- 
ment and working his way through a series of ex- 
periences. 

Most children, I believe, want a toy that has an 
intriguing appearance and that will, in addition, 
provide something for them to do. The activity may 
involve putting something together, making some- 
thing move in an interesting or new way, engaging 
in a process such as molding or plating, or making a 
series of observations. In every case, the child should 
be able to complete the activity in a relatively short 


time and to repeat it, with some modification, many 
times. 


Ix addition to considering the criteria already men- 
tioned, teachers and parents need to ask themselves 
these questions before choosing a science toy for their 
children: 

1. Is the child ready for the toy? Little learning or 
joy will result from a complex toy if the child has not 
vet developed the sustained mental activity necessary 
for dealing with it. 

2. Does the toy involve understandings and concept 
formations for which the child is prepared? The 
selection of a toy should be governed more by psy- 
chological readiness than by chronological age. 

3. Does the child possess the physical dexterity re- 
quired to operate the toy? 

4. Are the directions accompanying the toy written 
well and at the child’s reading and comprehension 
level? The directions should require a minimum of 
adult interpretation. 

5. Is the toy safe to use and ruggedly built? Toys 
should not have sharp edges or points. If a toy is 
electrical, it should have wiring approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. A toy should not contain 
harmful chemicals such as strong acids. Finally, a 


toy made up of many parts should have a sturdy 
container for storage. 2 = 


Al 





Carl Purcell Photo 


Is there an example of nobility in the classroom? 


“ducation 
What ? Geant 


HE child whose education is of concern to us has 

come through a long, wild, and complicated 

evolutionary past. While evidences of his sub- 
human heritage still persist, he reaches to explore 
a human future that is essentially uncharted. 

The child goes through a plastic stage of develop- 
ment for a prolonged period after birth. During this 
period, his mind and his emotions are shaped by the 
experiences and ideas to which he is exposed. This 
will influence his character, his values, and his choices 
and, in turn, determine the causes and goals to which 
he becomes committed. 

The limits of possibilities within him are genetically 
determined and exist in his protoplasm as if anticipat- 
ing demands that will arise. Education and experience 
bring out the pre-existing possibilities that would 
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otherwise remain latent or would never be expressed 
unless opportunity occurred for their development. 

Apparently, man can learn and can develop only 
those possibilities that are within him. Just as in- 
equality is inherent in man’s physical attributes, in- 
equality in areas of interest, aptitudes, and capacity 
for learning also appears to be inherent and should 
be considered when dealing with the doctrine of 
equality of opportunity. 

Ancient prejudices suggesting that genetic inferiority 
or superiority in learning capacity are covariant with 
certain racial or ethnic characteristics are baseless. 


Evolution and Man’s Potential 


The germ plasm contains the successful formula 
for survival. Biologic change, or evolution from pre- 
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existing forms of life, seems to have been influenced 
by environmental fields of force which evoked the 
‘changes that ensued. Without “cause” or “purpose,” 
‘which constitute such fields of force, living organisms 
would not have evolved as they have, and without the 
environmental “causes” or human “purposes” that in- 
‘fluenced human life in the past, human life in its 
present form and design would not exist. Is this not 
evidence of the influence man has had for self-induced 
change, and of the role that he plays in his own evolu- 
tion? 
| It is evident that each individual differs from all 
others and, individually, requires discovery of his own 
special attributes. Just as societies and cultures may 
be said to create fields of force for change, in the 
same sense an individual creates a field of force upon 
himself and contributes to the field of force that acts 
upon others. If we then speak of such fields of force 
and of the effects they induce, we observe a directional 
influence upon human potential induced by environ- 
ment—whether this be physical, social, or individual. 
Men exist not merely as individuals, contiguously 
with others, but rather as individual units or cells of 
an organism that we may refer to as mankind. In 
reality, however, man functions as an individual. It 
would seem, therefore, that man, the individual, is 
| simultaneously subject to two different fields of force, 
the center of one of which is in himself and the center 
of the other in society or in the culture of which he 
isa part. If he becomes alienated from one force, it 
is likely that he will become alienated from the other 
as well, because his humanity depends upon contact 
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JONAS E. SALK, M.D., head, Virus Research Labo- 
ratory, School of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh. 





essed | with the centers of both from which motivation 

nent. | springs, 

only 

= The Ultimate Ideal 

5, in- While we cannot know the ultimate evolutionary 

acity | destiny of man, we can sense the pattern of future 

ould history and we can place a value judgment upon 

ie of | trends and personalities the influence of which can 
be foreseen. It is in this respect that education can 

— play an important and vital role to influence human 

with 


destiny—lest fate and chance alone take their toll. 

SS. Our reason for devotion to the respective causes 
which we have each espoused is that we might, through 
understanding, anticipate the course of events in a 
way that might bring some influence to bear permit- 
ting us to contribute to shaping the world nearer to 
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our heart’s desire. If this be our goal, then we must 
join with those who share our dreams. The fulfillment 
of these dreams will be inevitable if we each assume 
our responsibility. 

At this critical stage of history, we must ask our- 
selves as did the ancient Greeks, “For what are we 
to educate?” As the values of the Greek city-state 
changed from personal qualities of nobility of char- 
acter to those of intellectual attainments measured 
by success, the goals of education changed to satisfy 
this new need. 

It is strange to contemplate the vast changes that 
have occurred since then and to observe that modern 
man finds it possible to master the intricacies of put- 
ting men into space, but seems not yet able to solve 
the world-wide problems of poverty, starvation, and 
war. Nor has he been able to resolve the seemingly 
minor, but no less significant, wars in communities, 
between neighbors who wish neither to destroy each 
other nor to accept each other. Nor has he been able 
to resolve the wars within himself. This, too, would 
seem to be space for exploration—the kind of explora- 
tion that each individual can take part in as an 
exciting adventure, the kind that could be rewarding 
for all who are alive today and for the generations 
yet to come. 

Is such exploration not a matter of perspective, 
understanding, and values and, therefore, amenable 
to the skills and tools of the educator? 

Educators have clients to serve, as do other profes- 
sionals. But, unlike other professionals, educators 
have two clients simultaneously—the individual and 
society—each of which has separate needs as well as 
joint needs. It does not matter where one begins. 
Whether it be with society or with the individual, it 
soon becomes necessary to serve both. 

In individualistic societies, the emphasis has been 
upon the individual, and great resistance is usually 
encountered against changes that may be said to be 
of social benefit; that is, of benefit to the individual 
without the exercise of his individual initiative. In 
societies that are socialistically oriented, there is dis- 
couragement of striving for personal benefits unless 
they occur in the course of contributing to a planned 
social effort. 

It would seem that, by a true and balanced orienta- 
tion between man’s relationship with man and with 
himself in all cultures, teachers and educators the 
world over could influence the destiny of societies and 
of the individuals of which they are comprised. 


What To Do and How 


It is not my intention here to try to provide answers. 
Sometimes it is more important to ask the right 
questions. 

It is equally important not to confuse method with 
goal or purpose. We might ask whether we should 
seek the perfect method or final goals and values or 
whether we should seek to establish quality of charac- 
ter that could justly be referred to as noble. 

If more men of noble character were to exist, then 
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would not means and ends more frequently be equally 
noble? Is this, then, not ultimately the goal toward 
which education is striving? 

The emphasis that at times is upon “facts” and 
upon “how” and upon “things” leaves the inner man 
himself isolated and suffering. Is it not in the inner 
man where the potential for nobility resides which 
needs so much to be nourished? Is this the part of 
man that allows him to do what is right for the right 
reason and, at times, perhaps, do what is wrong but 
for the right reason? Is it enough to do what is right? 
T. S. Eliot’s reply would be: 

The last temptation is the greatest treason: 

To do the right deed for the wrong reason. 

If we know that right exists only superficially, 
and we know that this is not enough, then perhaps we 
know why man is spiritually impoverished, unhappy, 
and sick. If our code were to be not to do what is 
right, but to do what is right for the right reason, 
we would examine our reasons and determine whether 
in so thinking and feeling we were acting with ma- 
turity and with consideration for other humans or 
whether we were acting only because of our individ- 
ual competitiveness. 

If the latter, need destructiveness or violence be 
part of this competitiveness? If the former, man’s 
inhumanity would dissolve and be replaced by feelings 
of satisfaction with self for which man seems to have 
been designed. 

What do we mean by noble? Is not “doing the right 
thing for the right reason” an acceptable meaning of 
nobility? Is this not the kind of behavior that will not 
be tainted or altered by ignoble circumstances? 

It must be that the potential for nobility is bio- 
logically endowed and is present at birth. There must 
be a time in life prior to which nobility becomes 
established and strengthened. During this period of 
time, the child is still under the aegis of the parents, 
who have to counteract the influence of an ignoble 
society. Where, therefore, can we begin and when, in 
terms of the life span of each successive 

If school is a part of life itself, and 
preparation for life, then should we not 
nobility there by example? Can nobility perhaps be 
taught as is reading, writing, arithmetic, biology? 

It has been suggested that it would be desirable 
if we had a vaccine against inhumanity, a vaccine 
that would allow nobility to mature without deformity 
or destruction. I had not known what might be in- 
jected. Now I think I know, and know when it should 
be done—as early in life as possible. 

Perhaps this ideal will never be attained, but we 
must establish an ideal, and it must be based upon 
a realistic appraisal of the nature of the problem. 
We must seek rather than expedient solu- 
tions to man’s problems through the only means 


generation? 
not merely 
also expect 


basic 


for so doing—through education in its broadest 
meaning. = + 


T 


# This article is condensed from a speech delivered 
by Dr. Salk at the NEA convention in Atlantic City. 
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A trip around the world via Pan Am jet awaits the 
educator who can present the best idea of what Amer- 
ican education—past, present, and future—looks like. 


Sym bol Search Continues 


‘Dae search for a symbol of American education for 
the Hall of Education at the 1964-65 New York 
World’s Fair, announced in the October NEA 
Journat, has already begun to attract suggestions from 
NEA members all over the country. 

The opportunity to propose an objet d’art which 
will win wide public attention for the profession, 
coupled with the enticement of an around-the-world 
NEA tour which will be awarded to the educator who 
submits the best idea, has stimulated wide interest. 

International Fair Consultants, sponsors of the Hall 
of Education, are designing a pavilion for a central 
site at the fairgrounds to present the story of American 
education in dramatic fashion. The symbol search 
seeks suggestions for a sculpture or some other art form 
to depict the past, present, and future of education. 
A representation of the symbol will be placed at the 
entrance to the pavilion. 

A second-place award of a nationwide air trip, cul- 
minating in a visit to the World’s Fair, will also be 
made. In addition, five runners-up will be flown to 
New York to visit the fair. 

All educators in public and private educational in- 
stitutions in the United States (except NEA officers 
and staff members) are eligible to submit ideas fo1 
the symbol. Entries must include a typewritten de: 
scription and a rough sketch of a symbol, must be 
limited to one side of one sheet of 814” x 11” paper, 
and must be identified with the name, address, and 
educational position of the entrant. Entries will be 
considered on the the ideas they contain, 
not on the artistic quality of the sketch. Entries should 
be sent to Hall of Education, International Fair Con 
sultants, Ten Columbus Circle, New York 19, on 0 
before February 28, 1962. Entries will not be re 
turned. + F 
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WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA Executive Secretary 


The Teacher and the Professor 


E could greatly improve American education 

if we would all declare that, from bib and 

tucker to cap and gown, we should have a 
unified educational program in this country. “All 
waste,” said John Dewey in a lecture nearly sixty 
years ago, “is due to isolation. Organization is nothing 
but getting things into connection with one another.” 
If a supposedly impractical philosopher can see this 
and say it, why can’t practical men act upon it? 

There are many reasons why we do not now see our 
educational system as a single unit. Isolation is fos- 
tered, in the first place, by the barriers raised by 
habit and custom. A minor example of such a bar- 
rier is the vocabulary which usually reserves a spe- 
cial word, “‘professor,” for the exclusive use of teach- 
ers in colleges and universities. 

The multiple origins of the parts of our educational 
system constitute another factor which makes articu- 
lation difficult. The American university has roots 
that reach back to the Middle Ages. It is partly Eng- 
lish in origin as far as the liberal arts college is con- 
cerned, partly German as far as the graduate school is 
concerned, partly French as far as the idea of a special 
program for preparing teachers is concerned. The 
American high school, on the other hand, is an Amer- 
ican invention. 


To the barriers arising from tradition, from vo- 
cabulary, and from the varied origins of our educa- 
tional institutions must be added certain more re- 
cent developments which stress the necessity for ar- 
ticulation. 

There is, first of all, what has been called the ex- 
plosion of knowledge. As knowledge continues to 
expand in geometric progression, no waste of time 
can be afforded because of a lack of cooperation be- 
tween the high schools and the colleges. 

Second, there is the explosion of population. To- 
gether with substantial prosperity and a wider social 
acceptance of a longer period of formal education, 
this force brings added numbers to both schools and 
universities. Added numbers mean greater diversity. 
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Greater diversity requires greater ingenuity in co- 
operative effort. 

To the explosion of knowledge and the explosion 
of population, we might well add a third: the ex- 
plosion of tempers. In these trying times, the difficulty 
of communication (even among friends and co-work- 
ers) is such that misunderstandings, recriminations, 
and consequent lack of cooperation are a constant 
danger. 

One of the great and continuing problems of edu- 
cational leadership therefore is to provide for a 
steady flow of intelligent and intelligible communi- 
cation between the schools and colleges which will 
keep the explosions of tempers within the limits of 
tolerance and tolerability. We need, in James B. 
Conant’s phrase, “a truce among educators.” We need 
to end the distrust and indifference with which teach- 
ers now regard each other. 

Public-school teachers say that too many college 
professors are too tightly swaddled in the bindings of 
their special disciplines; that they know nothing 
about the practical problems faced in the public 
schools; that they refuse to admit that these schools 
have some responsibility to many students who do 
not continue to college after graduation from high 
school; and that the college teachers regiment the 
students, treat them impersonally, counsel them in- 
adequately, and fail to give them the intellectual stim- 
ulus they need. 

On the other hand, many teachers in the colleges 
say that students reach them grotesquely unprepared 
in skills, attitudes, and knowledge basic to success 
in college. They find their students, they declare, 
deficient in the most rudimentary skills, careless and 
superficial in their habits of work, and lacking in 
seriousness and clarity of purpose. 


‘Tee mutual criticisms are symptoms of poor 


articulation. It is time to try to suggest how we can 
ameliorate them. 


Basically, of course, we have to school ourselves 
to think about American education in its totality. It 
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might help if we all desisted for a while from speak- 
ing about the “levels” of education. We tend to talk 
about the structure of American education as a sort 
of triple-deck layer cake, with the lower layers ex- 
isting, not mainly for nutrition, but mainly to sup- 
port the thin icing of graduate study on the very 
top. We might better form the habit of thinking of 
our educational system as a single, though complicat- 
ed, mechanism, no part of which can run properly 
unless all do so together. 

A unified approach to the financing of public edu- 
cation would also help. State colleges and state uni- 
versities should be deeply concerned about the sup- 
port of the elementary and secondary schools. The 
state education departments and the professional as- 
sociations should be assiduous in developing public 
support for higher education. All these groups should 
support the expansion of adult education. Public de- 
sire to spend money for education is not so impetu- 
ous that we can afford the hazards of competitive and 
uncoordinated fiscal pleas from the several units of 
the school system. 

Another necessity in achieving closer articulation is 
a more realistic development of curriculums in the 
secondary schools and colleges. Friction is the enemy 
of efficiency. If the professional people in the pub- 
lic schools and the colleges persist in regarding each 
other with hostility or indifference, friction is in- 
evitable and loss of effectiveness in the education sys- 
tem will surely follow. 

There are two remedies for friction. One of them 
is oil. Certainly, a little oil in the form of tolerance, 
kindly attitude, and even of more conciliatory speech 
might be useful in many situations. But a more fun- 
damental means of reducing friction is to redesign the 
points of contact. This requires careful tooling and 
fitting, based on the consideration of responsibilities, 
both shared and unique, of the public schools and 
the higher institutions. 

The Eight-Year Study proved conclusively, I think, 
that success in college does not depend on the study 
in high school of certain subjects for a certain pe- 
riod. But although the Eight-Year Study and other 
similar inquiries seem to have destroyed the theoreti- 
cal basis for the arbitrary prescription of high school 
curriculums by college authorities, no satisfactory 
alternative theories have been evolved. As the contacts 
between college and university faculties and public- 
school faculties become more frequent, frank, and 
friendly, I feel sure that we shall perfect and apply 
such theories. 

Still another important element in satisfying the 
need for better articulation is the development of 
understanding, respect, and confidence among all 
teachers. Three years ago the NEA began to call an 
annual summer conference of teachers from various 
college disciplines and representative teachers and 
administrators from the public schools. It has been 
encouraging to find how well such groups can work 
together once the opportunity and the challenge is 
offered. 
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There should be a continuation of this kind of in- 
terchange between the colleges and universities and 
the public schools. If teachers from all parts of the 
educational system could discard their feelings of 
professional inferiority and superiority, if they could 
overcome the divisive forces which render much of 
their efforts wasteful, incompetent, and unsuccessful, 
they could together, within a few years, greatly en- 
hance not only the effectiveness of American educa- 
tion but also the level of public support for the 
enterprise and the attractiveness of teaching as an 
occupation. 

The teaching profession can do this only if it is 
agreed on all sides that the proper criterion for any 
teacher is the welfare and progress of his students— 
whether small children in the kindergarten or gradu- 
ate students in the university. 








Those engaged in the preparation of teachers have 
an essential role to play in improving articulation. 
Such persons have, or should have, a foot in both 
camps. They are required, in order to perform their 
work successfully, to be in close touch with the needs 
and problems of the public schools—both elementary 
and secondary. They are also thrown into frequent and 
cooperative contact with other divisions of their col- 
leges and universities. There has been much recent 
talk about quality in education. I believe that I first 
applied the word in its modern sense in July 1957. 
One conclusion emerges from the four years of self- 
examination since that time: The quality of edu- 
cation depends upon the quality of the preparation of 
the teachers. When you have placed a capable teach- 
er in the classroom you have taken the final step that 
you can take in facilitating education. Everything 
else—the real estate, the masonry, the money, the 
equipment, the administration, the regulations, the 
paper work—is incidental. Only the teacher can make 
a classroom vibrant with life and inspired by inquiry 
or a drab experience to be escaped and forgotten as 
soon as possible. 






No one wishes to deny to any institution a broad 
freedom for purposeful variation, for controlled ex- 
perimentation, for adjustment of program to meet 
local needs, regional circumstances, and other spe- 
cial problems. Yet, although there is no need to have 
a uniform national curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers, it is surely clear that most of the requisites 
for successful teaching are roughly the same anywhere 
in the United States and can be defined with a great- 
er degree of unanimity and clarity than is the case 
at present. 

The agencies concerned with the preparation of 
teachers should set up programs which will test the 
mettle of those who are preparing to enter the pro- 
fession. They should encourage them to regard them- 
selves as engaged in a single occupation (no matter 
what grade or age their students may have reached), 
and they should endeavor to develop this program 
as rapidly as is consistent with their resources 
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It is in the institutions for the preparation of teach- 


| ers that the cold war between the scholars in sub- 
e ject and the so-called professional educators takes 
t its most wasteful and unnecessary forms. Most college 
{ teachers see the extension of knowledge as the pri- 
f mary cause of human progress. The teacher of educa- 
l, | tion, on the other hand, thinks first of the transmis- 
- | sion and application of knowledge. 
a- Most college teachers give highest recognition to 
ie intellectual achievement. The teacher of education 
n knows that human beings, including scholars, are 
| moved to action not only by reason but also by ideals 
is } and attitudes. 
ny Most college teachers feel that knowledge is most 
ae useful when it is organized in clear-cut categories. 
td The teacher of education cannot get away from a 
conviction, which is founded on much good research, 
that young learners often take extremely important 
ve | steps in learning when the boundaries between dis- 
mM. 1 ciplines are disregarded. It would be idle, therefore, 
th | to deny that there are real differences of emphasis 
eir | between the two groups. 
acs 
ary L nuk most reasonable people would agree on four 
< necessary ingredients in the preparation of teachers: 
col- 


a broad general education, expert knowledge in a 


ent | field of instruction, mastery of teaching techniques, 
ist | and knowledge of human growth and development. 
57. | As to the precise components of the mixture, surely a 
elf; | reasonable agreement can be reached without con- 
du- } tinual recrimination. 

1 of Every teacher needs a good general education. 
ach- | Even at an early age children learn much from the 
that | cultural background (or lack of background) of their 
uing | teacher. General education is needed to enable the 
the | teacher to feel at home in his world and in his own 
the | time, to deal surely with the wide range of topics 


uly | forward in every classroom. 


rake | which the eager minds of young people today bring 
n as 


Every teacher should be an expert in one or more 


fields of instruction. This applies most obviously in 
| secondary schools and colleges, but I make no 


road exception for the elementary schools. 
1 ex- It is true that it is not necessary to know calculus 
meet | in order to teach the multiplication table. However, 
sp© | the teacher who dislikes mathematics and who does 
have hot perceive, in the simple relationships of numbers, 
ation | implications for later studies, whose knowledge is 
re bounded by a routine memorization from his own 
vhei 


SO YOU REALLY 
LIKE YOUR TEACHER, 
EH, LINUS7 





A GREAT HUMAN BEING! 
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SHES A GOOD TEACHER CHARLIE 
BROWN...NO, SHES MORE THAN 
JUST A GOOD TEACHER..SHE'S 


childhood, cannot be a professional teacher, even in 
beginning arithmetic. ‘The teacher who is an expert 
is the teacher who is enthusiastic. And the teacher 
who is enthusiastic is the one who is most likely to 
be successful. 

Certification requirements for teachers require that 
about one-fifth of their college time be devoted to the 
courses in education as a subject, including practice 
teaching. Practically all the public and professional 
appraisal of teacher education has been concentrated 
on this fraction. Yet surely we should look with at 
least equal care at the other four-fifths of the total 
preparation. 

Prospective teachers do not require a preparation 
that is made easy, but a distinctive preparation that 
is made meaningful. All the college preparation of 
teachers (not just the pedagogical courses) should 
have such rigorous scrutiny as is necessary to clear 
away academic fancywork. Our primary concern 
should be not only the amount of time in this or that 
area but rather the quality of the preparation in all 
areas and in all subjects. 

Every teacher should know the tools and methods 
used in teaching. The skills required for expert teach- 
ing cannot be picked up by casual observation. To 
expect them to be acquired on the job or by intui- 
tion or by common sense is like saying that a passen- 
ger who has flown a long way is qualified by experi- 
ence and by common sense to replace the pilot. 

Let us not be put in the place of arguing for tech- 
niques without scholarship or without general edu- 
cation. Indeed, there is another requirement: Every 
teacher should know children and adolescents, their 
characteristics, their growth patterns, and the devia- 
tions from those patterns. 


Ix such ways as these, or in other ways, we must 
bridge the gap between the branches of education. As 
long as this division occurs, the voice of education in 
national affairs is bound to be muted or ignored. 

If we expect American education to have a voice 
in determining the policies of government affecting 
education, we must find a way to speak with a more 
nearly united voice than is now the case. If we ex- 
pect the public to recognize the special competence 
of teachers, we must all stop telling the public that 
only a few categories of teachers have special com- 
petence and all the rest are amateurs, bunglers, and 
theorists. + & 











NO, SHE'S MORE THAN 


MISS OTHMAR IS A GOOD 
A 6GOD TEACHER AND A 


TEACHER, A GREAT HUMAN 
BEING AND A LIVING DOLL! 





Handicapped and normal children are 


MORE ALIKE 


ONNIE’s legs are paralyzed, but he should not be 
thought of as a crippled child. He should be 
thought of as a child who is crippled. Although 

Joan cannot voice a single sentence in an easy flow 
of words, she should be described not as a stutterer, 
but rather as a little girl with a speech defect. Judd 
has been held back in the first grade for two years, 
but it is just as logical to point out that he is normal 
in many ways as to point to his retarded intellectual 
ability. 

' This realization that a child’s handicap represents 
only a minority part of him reflects one of the note- 
worthy trends in the education of the handicapped 
which has occurred in the last half century. Now 
we understand also that the education of the handi- 
capped child must be a continuing process because, 
like the normal child, he learns and acquires skills 
by his efforts day after day, year after year. 

In the early stages of attempts to educate the handi- 
capped, children were generally selected on a basis 
of easily recognized handicaps, with little attention 
to careful diagnosis of all their needs. They were 
usually placed in separate classes or schools. As a 
rule they remained in this isolated group for the 
duration of their educational program. Because of 
this policy of isolation and of special planning for 
these handicapped youngsters, the unfortunate term 
“special education” developed. Naturally enough, 
those who worked with normal children and those 
who worked with the handicapped moved in separate 
orbits. 

Today, as an outcome of great expansion in special 
classes and in numbers of children enrolled in them 
across the nation, serious attention is being given to 
evaluating the relationships of regular and special 
education. Regular teachers are recognizing that since 
handicapping conditions in children differ in kind, 
degree, and multiplicity, the regular teacher must 
deal with important individual differences in any 
classroom. As a result, all education is improving, 
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and the skills of those trained in certain grade levels 
and subject-matter fields are being shared with those 
who are trained in the understanding and methods 
of working with the handicapped. 

Many states have established procedures for identi- 
fying their handicapped children. For example, as a 
result of legislation passed by the Illinois General 
Assembly in 1957, every school district in the state 
has evaluated its children through the cooperation of 
every county and district. Administrators, teachers, 
nurses, attendance personnel, and guidance staff par- 
ticipated. In consequence, there has been a great 
growth in numbers of special classes established and 
children enrolled, and better referral of children for 
special services. 

Good referral procedures are important because 
hasty selection and assignment of handicapped chil- 
dren to special classes result in many errors of place- 
ment. Many children are wrongly assigned on the 
basis of a quick judgment that recognizes a notice- 
able handicap but neglects the total child. Often 
a child can be handled more adequately and appro- 
priately in a regular class. On the other hand, the 
deep-seated but hidden problems of many children 
are not detected, with the result that such children 
do not receive the benefit of special education 
facilities. 

It is easy to recognize the physical handicap of a 
child wearing a brace, but frustrations of a personal, 
emotional, and social nature may be overlooked. It 
is not hard to identify a blind child, but it takes care- 
ful study to evaluate his reading, studying, emotional, 
and social problems. 


New Concepts at Work 


Special teachers and other members of the school 
staff can cooperate fruitfully in many ways. In one 
school, for example, the whole staff got together to 
decide how to help two teen-age deaf boys who were 
not making satisfactory progress in a special class 
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The teacher and the specialist, if they 
understand their respective roles, can 
be invaluable to each other in helping 
handicapped children. 


——$—— 
—=£= 


RAY GRAHAM, director, Division of 
Special Education, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois. 


for the handicapped. As a result, the boys went to a 
regular manual arts class for an hour each day. The 
special teacher briefed the regular teacher and the 
dass and helped with problems of communication. 

The boys were also given jobs in the school caf- 
eteria, where the director and her staff helped with 
their training. In order to aid their social develop- 
ment, they were given other opportunities to be in 
contact with hearing persons. The activities in manual 
arts and in the cafeteria became the basis for speech 
and language development when they returned to 
their special class. 

In another school, a team of regular faculty mem- 
bers helped children in a junior-high class for the 
mentally retarded who were having great difficulty 
in acquiring muscular coordination. The gym teacher 
gave the children various corrective exercises. The 
music teacher supplied a wealth of songs, records, 
thythms, and music games to give motivation and 
tnrichment. The art teacher helped design craft work 
within the abilities and limitations of the children. 

Sometimes individual teachers who have had no 
previous experience with the handicapped can help 
entire classes of such children. One music teacher 
enlisted the aid of an industrial arts teacher in help- 
ing handicapped children make their own small xylo- 
phones. These children then learned rhythms and 
songs and became popular performers in the commu- 
nity, 

Assembly programs, playground activities, safety 
patrols, corridor contacts, special programs, and many 
other activities have led to enriching experiences that 
aided not only youngsters with a handicap but all 
children in the school. 


I 


—————————— 
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Reading (Pa.) School District 
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The Teacher and the Specialist 


Any teacher is aware of most of the handicaps that 
children in his room may have. He is a trained ob- 
server of children and has a wealth of knowledge 
about them that is invaluable in supplementing the 
diagnostic studies of the psychologist and the physi- 
cian. However, the regular teacher is frequently con- 
fronted with a large class and a demanding schedule. 
Often he lacks not only the time for individual plan- 
ning and teaching but also the special training and 
skills for working to best advantage with handicapped 
children. 

When the regular teacher has contact with children 
who have, say, speech irregularities and deficien- 
cies, he is fortunate if he can collaborate with a speech 
correctionist. Just as the teacher is in the best position 
to guide the child’s activities, study his personality, 
deal with his behavior problems, and check his aca- 
demic progress, so is the speech correctionist best 
qualified to describe and prescribe for the children’s 
defects in speech. The correctionist understands what 
to do to remedy the sound substitutions, the lisping, 
or the stuttering. 

The teacher and the correctionist can be invaluable 
to each other in helping the child if they understand 
their respective roles. They must have time to ex- 
change visits to each other’s rooms in order to observe 
and discuss how they can best work together. 


Placement Not a One-Time Operation 


Placement of children with special problems also 
requires collaboration between regular and special 
staff members and is much more than a mere admin- 
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istrative decision. It must be based on proper identi- 
fication and diagnosis. After the assignment, continu- 
ing appraisal is needed to evaluate the placement. 

Once the handicapped child has been moved from 
a regular class into a special class, placement decisions 
still remain to be made, such as determining at a later 
time whether he has made sufficient progress under 
his special teacher to warrant his return to a regular 
class. Likewise, decisions remain to be made about 
whether children with undetected and less serious 
handicaps who were originally assigned to regular 
classes should be moved to a special class. 

A child with a hearing defect, for example, may 
not be identified until his second year in school. Then 
the question arises as to whether his difficulty will 
interfere with normal progress to such an extent that 
he requires transfer to a special class. 

One school listed some steps to take in attempting 
to place handicapped children advantageously in reg- 
ular classes—a list any school might profitably use. 

@ Consider whether the child is socially and emo- 
ticnally ready to go into a regular class. Can he adjust 
to a more competitive atmosphere and a larger group 
situation? Has he learned to accept his handicap and 
been able to develop a feeling of independence in 
spite of it? 

®@ Carefully appraise the child’s physical condition 
in light of the length of time he must spend in the 
regular classroom each day and his need for special 
rest periods or time out for therapy. Will he require 
assistance in going to the toilet? Can the class accept 
him with his handicapping condition? 

@ Consider classroom size and location. Will there 
be room for a wheel chair or special desk if needed? 
Is the classroom located on the first floor near an 
exit? If not, will the student be able to manage by 
himself in hallways and on stairs? 

@ Review the child’s past school record in order 
to place him at the right grade level. What does his 
record indicate about his potentialities and his special 
learning problems? 

@ Give careful thought to the teacher’s attitude 
and capabilities. Will he be willing to accept this 
further responsibility and to work with the handi- 
capped pupil with warmth and patience? Does he have 
the creative qualities needed in designing an appro- 
priate program for the child? Can he work with the 
child’s former special teacher and other specialists to 
provide developmental experiences for him? Can he 
be relied upon to help the regular children under- 
stand, accept, and assist their handicapped classmate? 


Team Effort Required 


In the school designed to best serve all children, 
the administrator, the supervisor, the guidance coun- 
selor, the regular teacher, the special teacher, the 
nurse, the school social worker, and the psychologist 
are resources to each other. The effectiveness of each 
depends so much on the skills and cooperation of 
the others that modern education demands increased 
attention to policies for working together. # + 
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in the history of the United States. An estimated 

49.3 million, more than one person in four of 
our total population, are now attending public or pri- 
vate elementary or secondary school or college. In the 
public elementary and secondary schools alone, an 
estimated 38.5 million are enrolled—28.9 million in 
kindergarten through grade 8 and 9.6 million in grades 
9 through 12. Never before has the American public 
been asked to provide teachers, classrooms, equip- 
ment, and supplies for so large a number of children, 
and more children are just around the corner. 


y | yuis fall more pupils are in school than ever before 


School-Age and Working-Age Population 


Our school-age population, age 5-17 inclusive, is 
expected to increase 23.6 per cent from 1960 to 1970, 
in spite of declining school-age population in a few 
states. The K-8 age group, age 5-13 inclusive, is ex- 
pected to increase by 17.1 per cent, and the age group 
14-17 inclusive, by 42.7 per cent. The largest per cent 
of increase (56.6) is anticipated in the college-age 
group, age 18-21 inclusive. The age group, 22-64, that 
will provide the workers and taxpayers, and on whose 
shoulders the cost of education will rest, is expected to 
show the smallest per cent of increase of any popula- 
tion age group—only 12.2 per cent. 

A comparison of the per cent of change in the dif 
ferent age groups by states from 1960 to 1970 is 
shown on the next page. 


Enrollments—1965 and 1970 


Projections of school-age population may be trans- 
lated into school enrollments by a variety of pro- 
cedures. Two methods have been selected. A conserv- 
ative method of estimating future enrollment is to 
assume that the same per cent of the school-age pop 
ulation will be in school in the future as in the past. 
On this basis (let us call it assumption A) just under 
41 million children will be enrolled in the public 
elementary and secondary schools in 1964-65 and 44.3 
million in 1969-70. 

Another method of estimating future public-school 
enrollment (assumption B) is to assume that 98 per 
cent of all children in the school-age category, 5-17, 
are capable of school attendance and that the same 
per cent of children will be in the nonpublic schools 
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LEROY J. PETERSON and WIL- 
LIAM H. CLEMENTS. pr. Peterson, on 


leave from the University of Wisconsin, is di- 
rector, Special Project on School Finance, NEA. 
Dr. Clements, professor of education at Wis- 
consin State College, Stevens Point, assisted 
with the project during the past summer. 


More Children Around the Corner 


in 1964-65 and 1969-70 as in 1959-60. After the 2 per 
cent uneducable children and the nonpublic-school 
enrollment have been subtracted, it is assumed the 
balance of the age 5-17 group constitutes the potential 
public-school enrollment. It is further assumed that 
2 per cent of the eighth-grade pupils will not enter 
ninth grade and an additional 2 per cent will drop 
out during each year of high school. 

On the basis of this assumption, 42.1 million pupils 
can be expected to be enrolled in the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in 1964-65 and 45.4 million 
in 1969-70. 


Instructional Staff Needed 


In order to translate pupil enrollment into need 
for instructional staff, we must determine a_pupil- 
staff ratio. In 1959-60, the pupil-staff ratio in the 
U.S. was 24.5:1. This ratio has been declining slowly, 
despite the fact that in recent years it has generally 
been increasing in states with a pupil-staff ratio of less 
than 21:1. Because of urban growth and school con- 
solidation, the ratio is expected to level off. For the 


Per Cent of Change in Popula 


State 5-13 14-17 18-21 22-64 
(Elementary) (High School) (College) (Work Force 
Total U.S. 17.1 42.7 56.6 12.2 
Ala. —10.4 14.6 38.3 6.5 
Alaska 57.3 82.8 68.5 43.6 
Ariz. 35.6 712 104.7 49.1 
Ark. —28.5 kh S 20.0 —l14 
Calif. 48.1 86.9 98.5 27.4 
Colo. 30.7 50.1 74.0 22.8 
Conn. 32.0 69.1 59.0 16.4 
Del. 40.8 65.8 80.6 275 
D.C. 9.1 31.0 51.4 —4.1 
Fla. 43.1 79.9 96.3 414 
Ga. —0.5 24.4 52.6 13.3 
Hawaii 10.9 38.9 51.7 20.0 
Idaho 4.6 37.3 58.0 8.7 
Ill. 22.8 49.0 58.2 9.0 
Ind. 20.8 47.7 62.3 12.6 
lowa 49 23.5 40.3 —j1.0 
Kans. 14.9 31.8 53.1 84 
Ky. ae 10.0 36.6 18 
La. 13.2 39.6 62.1 16.9 
Maine 1.0 20.3 40.8 42 
Md. $2.1 63.7 69.1 20.4 
Mass. 14.7 38.7 44.8 3.5 
Mich. 27.3 51.6 60.0 146 
Minn. ea 40.2 55.6 6.7 
Miss. a HY | 7.8 29.5 —32 
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purpose of estimating future instructional staff needs, 
it is assumed that the ratio will be 24 pupils per 
instructional staff member in 1964-65 and continue 
at that level through 1969-70. 

In 1959-60, 1,468,892 instructional staff members 
were employed. On the basis of our most conservative 
enrollment estimate (assumption A), 1,707,000 staff 
members will be needed in 1964-65 and 1,843,417 in 
1970. On the basis of the second, less conservative 
estimate (assumption B), 1,752,500 instructional staff 
members will be needed in 1964-65 and 1,892,875 in 
1969-70. 

Of all instructional staff members in the U.S., 92.4 
per cent were classroom teachers in 1959-60. If the 
same ratio prevails in 1964-65, 1,577,268 classroom 
teachers will be needed, and 1,703,317 will be needed 
by 1969-70—on the basis of the conservative assump- 
tion A. If assumption B is used, 1,619,310 classroom 
teachers will be needed in 1964-65 and 1,749,017 in 
1969-70. 

The number of classroom teachers employed in 
1959-60 was 1.355.561. Thus bv the most conservative 





estimate, nearly 222,000 more teachers will be needed 
by 1964-65 and 348,000 more by 1970. By the alternate 
estimate, 263,749 more teachers will be needed in 
1964-65 and 393,456 more by 1969-70. 


Teacher Distribution 


In 1959-60, approximately 61.5 per cent of all 
public-school classroom teachers taught elementary 
grades; 38.5 per cent taught secondary. However, a 
substantial number of school-age children will shift 
into the secondary-school age group within the next 
few years—a total of 4 per cent by 1969-70. If this 
same shift is reflected in the teaching staff, only about 
57.5 per cent of teachers will be teaching elementary 
grades and 42.5 per cent will be teaching on the 
secondary level by 1970. 

In addition, by 1970, a substantially larger number 
of teachers will be needed to teach gifted and handi- 
capped children. Although data on teachers in special 
education programs are not complete, information 
available indicates that the number 
14,000 in 1952-55 to over 56,000 in 


increased from 
1959-60, With the 
revitalized interest in helping all educable children 


to achieve 


their potential, the number of teachers in 


this area 100.000 by 


may rise to 1970. Even if this 


occurres less than one-third of the children 
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be somewhat better qualified by both preparation 
and experience than present-day teachers. 

Although no exact count is available, it is estimated 
that over 2300 of today’s elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers have 5 years or more of college prep- 
cent of all secondary-school teachers and 15 per cent 
of all elementary-school teachers have a master’s 
degree. 

In 15 states, 20 per cent or more of all elementary- 
school teachers have 5 years or more of college prep- 
aration. Ninety-seven per cent of all secondary-school 
teachers and 75 per cent of all elementary-school 
teachers hold at least one degree. In 1959, 40 states | 
required elementary-school teachers to hold a bache- 
lor’s degree before being certified to teach; all states | 


except one required a degree for secondary-school 


teaching. 


Men Teachers 
Since the Civil War, the majority of teachers have 
1945-44, during World War II, the 
pel cent of men teachers dropped to 15.5 per « nt of 
the total i 
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Handicapped and normal children are 


MORE ALIKE 


thought of as a crippled child. He should be 

thought of as a child who is crippled. Although 
Joan cannot voice a single sentence in an easy flow 
‘of words, she should be described not as a stutterer, 
but rather as a little girl with a speech defect. Judd 
has been held back in the first grade for two years, 
but it is just as logical to point out that he is normal 
in many ways as to point to his retarded intellectual 
ability. 

¢This realization that a child’s handicap represents 
only a minority part of him reflects one of the note- 
worthy trends in the education of the handicapped 
which has occurred in the last half century. Now 
we understand also that the education of the handi- 
capped child must be a continuing process because, 
like the normal child, he learns and acquires skills 
by his efforts day after day, year after year. 

Lin the early stages of attempts to educate the handi- 

capped, children were generally selected on a basis 
of easily recognized handicaps, with little attention 
to careful diagnosis of all their needs. They were 
usually placed in separate classes or schools. As a 
rule they remained in this isolated group for the 
duration of their educational program.} Because of, 
this policy of isolation and of special planning for 
these handicapped youngsters, the unfortunate term 
“special education” developed. Naturally enough, 
those who worked with normal children and those 
who worked with the handicapped moved in separate 
orbits. 

Today, as an outcome of great expansion in special 
classes and in numbers of children enrolled in them 
across the nation, serious attention is being given to 
evaluating the relationships of regular and special 
education. Regular teachers are recognizing that since 
handicapping conditions in children differ in kind, 
degree, and multiplicity, the regular teacher must 
deal with important individual differences in any 
classroom. As a result, all education is improving, 


Pres legs are paralyzed, but he should not be 
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and the skills of those trained in certain grade levels 
and subject-matter fields are being shared with those 
who are trained in the understanding and methods 
of working with the handicapped. 

Many states have established procedures for identi- 
fying their handicapped children. For example, as a 
result of legislation passed by the Illinois General 
Assembly in 1957, every school district in the state 
has evaluated its children through the cooperation of 
every county and district. Administrators, teachers, 
nurses, attendance personnel, and guidance staff par- 
ticipated, In consequence, there has been a great 
growth in numbers of special classes established and 
children enrolled, and better referral of children for 
special services. 
¥ Good referral procedures are important because 
hasty selection and assignment of handicapped chil- 
dren to special classes result in many errors of place- 
ment. Many children are wrongly assigned on the 
basis of a quick judgment that recognizes a notice- 
able handicap but neglects the total child. Often 
a child can be handled more adequately and appro- 
priately in a regular class.j}On the other hand, the 
deep-seated but hidden problems of many children 
are not detected, with the result that such children 
do not receive the benefit of special education 
facilities. 

It is easy to recognize the physical handicap of a 
child wearing a brace, but frustrations of a personal, 
emotional, and social nature may be overlooked. It 
is not hard to identify a blind child, but it takes care- 
ful study to evaluate his reading, studying, emotional, 
and social problems. 


New Concepts at Work 


Special teachers and other members of the school 
staff can cooperate fruitfully in many ways. In one 
school, for example, the whole staff got together to 
decide how to help two teen-age deaf boys who were 
not making satisfactory progress in a special class 
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THAN DIFFERENT 





The teacher and the specialist, if they 
understand their respective roles, can 
be invaluable to each other in helping 
handicapped children. 


RAY GRAHAM, director, Division of 


Special Education, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois. 


for the handicapped. As a result, the boys went to a 
regular manual arts class for an hour each day. The 
special teacher briefed the regular teacher and the 
class and helped with problems of communication. 

The boys were also given jobs in the school caf- 
eteria, where the director and her staff helped with 
their training. In order to aid their social develop- 
ment, they were given other opportunities to be in 
contact with hearing persons. The activities in manual 
arts and in the cafeteria became the basis for speech 
and language development when they returned to 
their special class. 

In another school, a team of regular faculty mem- 
bers helped children in a junior-high class for the 
mentally retarded who were having great difficulty 
in acquiring muscular coordination. The gym teacher 
gave the children various corrective exercises. The 
music teacher supplied a wealth of songs, records, 
rhythms, and music games to give motivation and 
enrichment. The art teacher helped design craft work 
within the abilities and limitations of the children. 

Sometimes individual teachers who have had no 
previous experience with the handicapped can help 
entire classes of such children. One music teacher 
enlisted the aid of an industrial arts teacher in help- 
ing handicapped children make their own small xylo- 
phones. These children then learned rhythms and 
songs and became popular performers in the commu- 
nity. 

Assembly programs, playground activities, safety 
patrols, corridor contacts, special programs, and many 
other activities have led to enriching experiences that 
aided not only youngsters with a handicap but all 
children in the school. 
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The Teacher and the Specialist 


Any teacher is aware of most of the handicaps that 
children in his room may have. He is a trained ob- 
server of children and has a wealth of knowledge 
about them that is invaluable in supplementing the 
diagnostic studies of the psychologist and the physi- 
cian. However, the regular teacher is frequently con- 
fronted with a large class and a demanding schedule. 
Often he lacks not only the time for individual plan- 
ning and teaching but also the special training and 
skills for working to best advantage with handicapped 
children. 

When the regular teacher has contact with children 
who have, say, speech irregularities and deficien- 
cies, he is fortunate if he can collaborate with a speech 
correctionist. Just as the teacher is in the best position 
to guide the child’s activities, study his personality, 
deal with his behavior problems, and check his aca- 
demic progress, so is the speech correctionist best 
qualified to describe and prescribe for the children’s 
defects in speech. The correctionist understands what 
to do to remedy the sound substitutions, the lisping, 
or the stuttering. 

The teacher and the correctionist can be invaluable 
to each other in helping the child if they understand 
their respective roles. They must have time to ex- 
change visits to each other’s rooms in order to observe 
and discuss how they can best work together. 


Placement Not a One-Time Operation 


Placement of children with special problems also 
requires collaboration between regular and special 
staff members and is much more than a mere admin- 
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istrative decision. It must be based on proper identi- 
fication and diagnosis. After the assignment, continu- 
ing appraisal is needed to evaluate the placement. 

Once the handicapped child has been moved from 
a regular class into a special class, placement decisions 
still remain to be made, such as determining at a later 
time whether he has made sufficient progress under 
his special teacher to warrant his return to a regular 
class. Likewise, decisions remain to be made about 
whether children with undetected and less serious 
handicaps who were originally assigned to regular 
classes should be moved to a special class. 

A child with a hearing defect, for example, may 
not be identified until his second year in school. Then 
the question arises as to whether his difficulty will 
interfere with normal progress to such an extent that 
he requires transfer to a special class. 

One school listed some steps to take in attempting 
to place handicapped children advantageously in reg- 
ular classes—a list any school might profitably use. 

@ Consider whether the child is socially and emo- 
tionally ready to go into a regular class. Can he adjust 
to a more competitive atmosphere and a larger group 
situation? Has he learned to accept his handicap and 
been able to develop a feeling of independence in 
spite of it? 

@ Carefully appraise the child’s physical condition 
in light of the length of time he must spend in the 
regular classroom each day and his need for special 
rest periods or time out for therapy. Will he require 
assistance in going to the toilet? Can the class accept 
him with his handicapping condition? 

@ Consider classroom size and location. Will there 
be room for a wheel chair or special desk if needed? 
Is the classroom located on the first floor near an 
exit? If not, will the student be able to manage by 
himself in hallways and on stairs? 

@ Review the child’s past school record in order 
to place him at the right grade level. What does his 
record indicate about his potentialities and his special 
learning problems? 

@ Give careful thought to the teacher’s attitude 
and capabilities. Will he be willing to accept this 
further responsibility and to work with the handi- 
capped pupil with warmth and patience? Does he have 
the creative qualities needed in designing an appro- 
priate program for the child? Can he work with the 
child’s former special teacher and other specialists to 
provide developmental experiences for him? Can he 
be relied upon to help the regular children under- 
stand, accept, and assist their handicapped classmate? 


Team Effort Required 


In the school designed to best serve all children, 
the administrator, the supervisor, the guidance coun- 
selor, the regular teacher, the special teacher, the 
nurse, the school social worker, and the psychologist 
are resources to each other. The effectiveness of each 
depends so much on the skills and cooperation of 
the others that modern education demands increased 
attention to policies for working together. + + 
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in the history of the United States. An estimated 

49.3 million, more than one person in four of 
our total population, are now attending public or pri- 
vate elementary or secondary school or college. In the 
public elementary and secondary schools alone, an 
estimated 38.5 million are enrolled—28.9 million in 
kindergarten through grade 8 and 9.6 million in grades 
9 through 12. Never before has the American public 
been asked to provide teachers, classrooms, equip- 
ment, and supplies for so large a number of children, 
and more children are just around the corner. 


r ["= fall more pupils are in school than ever before 


School-Age and Working-Age Population 


Our school-age population, age 5-17 inclusive, is 
expected to increase 23.6 per cent from 1960 to 1970, 
in spite of declining school-age population in a few 
states. The K-8 age group, age 5-13 inclusive, is ex- 
pected to increase by 17.1 per cent, and the age group 
14-17 inclusive, by 42.7 per cent. The largest per cent 
of increase (56.6) is anticipated in the college-age 
group, age 18-21 inclusive. The age group, 22-64, that 
will provide the workers and taxpayers, and on whose 
shoulders the cost of education will rest, is expected to 
show the smallest per cent of increase of any popula- 
tion age group—only 12.2 per cent. 

A comparison of the per cent of change in the dif- 
ferent age groups by states from 1960 to 1970 is 
shown on the next page. 


Enrollmenits—1965 and 1970 


Projections of school-age population may be trans- 
lated into school enrollments by a variety of pro- 
cedures. Two methods have been selected. A conserv- 
ative method of estimating future enrollment is to 
assume that the same per cent of the school-age pop- 
ulation will be in school in the future as in the past. 
On this basis (let us call it assumption A) just under 
41 million children will be enrolled in the public 
elementary and secondary schools in 1964-65 and 44.3 
million in 1969-70. 

Another method of estimating future public-school 
enrollment (assumption B) is to assume that 98 per 
cent of all children in the school-age category, 5-17, 
are capable of school attendance and that the same 
per cent of children will be in the nonpublic schools 
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More Children Around the Corner 


in 1964-65 and 1969-70 as in 1959-60. After the 2 per 
cent uneducable children and the nonpublic-school 
enrollment have been subtracted, it is assumed the 
balance of the age 5-17 group constitutes the potential 
public-school enrollment. It is further assumed that 
2 per cent of the eighth-grade pupils will not enter 
ninth grade and an additional 2 per cent will drop 
out during each year of high school. 

On the basis of this assumption, 42.1 million pupils 
can be expected to be enrolled in the public elemen- 


tary and secondary schools in 1964-65 and 45.4 million 
in 1969-70. 


Instructional Staff Needed 


In order to translate pupil enrollment into need 
for instructional staff, we must determine a pupil- 
staff ratio. In 1959-60, the pupil-staff ratio in the 
U.S. was 24.5:1. This ratio has been declining slowly, 
despite the fact that in recent years it has generally 
been increasing in states with a pupil-staff ratio of less 
than 21:1. Because of urban growth and school con- 
solidation, the ratio is expected to level off. For the 


purpose of estimating future instructional staff needs, 
it is assumed that the ratio will be 24 pupils per 
instructional staff member in 1964-65 and continue 
at that level through 1969-70. 

In 1959-60, 1,468,892 instructional staff members 
were employed. On the basis of our most conservative 
enrollment estimate (assumption A), 1,707,000 staff 
members will be needed in 1964-65 and 1,843,417 in 
1970. On the basis of the second, less conservative 
estimate (assumption B) , 1,752,500 instructional staff 
members will be needed in 1964-65 and 1,892,875 in 
1969-70. 

Of all instructional staff members in the U.S., 92.4 
per cent were classroom teachers in 1959-60. If the 
same ratio prevails in 1964-65, 1,577,268 classroom 
teachers will be needed, and 1,703,317 will be needed 
by 1969-70—on the basis of the conservative assump- 
tion A. If assumption B is used, 1,619,310 classroom 
teachers will be needed in 1964-65 and 1,749,017 in 
1969-70. 

The number of classroom teachers employed in 
1959-60 was 1,355,561. Thus by the most conservative 





Per Cent of Change in Population by Age Groups, 1960 to 1970 





State 5-13 14-17 18-21 22-64 State 5-13 14-17 18-21 22-64 
(Elementary) (High School) (College) (Work Force) (Elementary) (High School) (College) (Work Force) 
Total U.S. 17.1 42.7 56.6 12.2 Mo. 8.1 27.5 51.7 4.1 
Ala. —10.4 14.6 38.3 6.5 Mont. 14.8 43.1 59.9 6.6 
Alaska 57.3 82.8 68.5 43.6 Nebr. 6.7 17.9 34.1 —0.2 
Ariz. 35.6 712 104.7 49.1 Nev. 51.5 96.2 124.1 46.1 
Ark. —28.5 —15 20.0 —11.4 N. H 16.1 33.8 52.5 94 
Calif. 48.1 86.9 98.5 27.4 mM. 4. 32.4 61.8 53.1 15.6 
Colo. 30.7 50.1 74.0 22.8 N. Mex. 24.1 46.0 77.7 37.1 
Conn. 32.0 69.1 59.0 16.4 N.. ¥. 18.4 44.8 45.4 58 
Del. 40.8 65.8 80.6 27.5 N. C. —6.5 18.4 43.9 112 
D.C. 9.1 31.0 51.4 —4.1 N. Dak —6.3 13.0 24.6 —19 
Fla. 43.1 79.9 96.3 41.4 Ohio 29.9 52.9 68.5 13.8 
Ga. —0.5 24.4 52.6 13.3 Okla —12.0 10.2 38.2 1.8 
Hawaii 10.9 38.9 51.7 20.0 Oreg. 16.9 50.1 57. 1.6 
Idaho 46 S73 58.0 8.7 Pa. 6.9 29.3 $2.8 3.4 
ill. 22.8 49.0 58.2 9.0 zm. 1. 12.0 35.2 40.8 1.0 
Ind. 20.8 47.7 62.3 12.6 S. C. —8.3 23.7 55.9 11.4 
Iowa 49 23.5 40.3 —1.0 S. Dak. 2.7 14.0 29.8 —3.3 
Kans. 14.9 31.8 53.1 8.4 Tenn —6.4 18.9 41.6 6.5 
Ky. —12.0 10.0 36.6 1.8 ‘rex. 18.8 40.8 58.6 18.8 
La. 13.2 39.6 62.1 16.9 Utah 20.8 46.1 76.9 24.2 
Maine 1.0 20.3 40.8 4.2 Vt. —0.7 23.4 39.9 —02 
Md. $2.1 63.7 69.1 20.4 Va. 8.0 35.7 52.7 15.4 
Mass. 14.7 38.7 44.8 3.5 Wash. 24.3 58.6 53.4 10.6 
Mich. 27.3 51.6 60.0 14.6 W. Va. —24.3 —1.0 8.2 —10.8 
Minn. 17.2 40.2 55.6 6.7 Wis. 18.1 37.5 54.1 8.8 
Miss. —15.7 7.8 29.5 —3.2 Wyo. 15.9 40.5 22.9 10.4 
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estimate, nearly 222,000 more teachers will be needed 
by 1964-65 and 348,000 more by 1970. By the alternate 
estimate, 263,749 more teachers will be needed in 
1964-65 and 393,456 more by 1969-70. 


Teacher Distribution 


In 1959-60, approximately 61.5 per cent of all 
public-school classroom teachers taught elementary 
grades; 38.5 per cent taught secondary. However, a 
substantial number of school-age children will shift 
into the secondary-school age group within the next 
few years—a total of 4 per cent by 1969-70. If this 
same shift is reflected in the teaching staff, only about 
57.5 per cent of teachers will be teaching elementary 
grades and 42.5 per cent will be teaching on the 
secondary level by 1970. 

In addition, by 1970, a substantially larger number 
of teachers will be needed to teach gifted and handi- 
capped children. Although data on teachers in special- 
education programs are not complete, information 
available indicates that the number increased from 
14,000 in 1952-53 to over 36,000 in 1959-60. With the 
revitalized interest in helping all educable children 
to achieve their potential, the number of teachers in 
this area may rise to 100,000 by 1970. Even if this 
occurred, less than one-third of the children needing 
special programs would have them available. 


Professional Qualifications 


What will be the professional qualifications of the 
teachers manning the public schools in 1964-65 and 
in 1969-70? 

Over the past several years, there has been some 
improvement in the professional quality of teachers in 
spite of the pressure for quantity. If this trend 
and in 


continues, teachers in 1964-65 1969-70 will 









be somewhat better qualified by both preparation 
and experience than present-day teachers. 

Although no exact count is available, it is estimated 
that over 2300 of today’s elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers have 5 years or more of college prep- 
cent of all secondary-school teachers and 15 per cent 
of all elementary-school teachers have a master’s 
degree. 

In 15 states, 20 per cent or more of all elementary- 
school teachers have 5 years or more of college prep- 
aration. Ninety-seven per cent of all secondary-school 
teachers and 75 per cent of all elementary-school 
teachers hold at least one degree. In 1959, 40 states 
required elementary-school teachers to hold a bache- 
lor’s degree before being certified to teach; all states 
except one required a degree for secondary-school 
teaching. 


Men Teachers 

Since the Civil War, the majority of teachers have 
been women. In 1943-44, during World War II, the 
per cent of men teachers dropped to 15.3 per cent of 
the total, a new low. Men now constitute about 29 
per cent of all classroom teachers. Although only 14 
per cent of all elementary-school teachers are men, 
over 51 per cent of all secondary-school teachers are 
men—the highest per cent of men teaching in U.S. 
secondary schools ever recorded. 

In some states, only 1 elementary-school teacher 
in 20 is a man. In Oregon, the ratio is 1 in 3. In South 
Carolina and in the District of Columbia, only one- 
third of the teachers in secondary-schools are men. 
On the other hand, in Utah and Montana two-thirds 
are men. In elementary and secondary schools com- 
bined, Oregon has the highest per cent of men 
teachers—over 40 per cent. Although the proportion 
of men is increasing, the total number of women 
teachers is at an all-time high. 


Teaching Experience 

The average U.S. teacher in 1959-60 had 13.6 years 
of teaching experience. Elementary-school teachers 
averaged 14 years; secondary-school teachers, 13 years. 
In years of experience of its elementary-school teach- 
ers, the District of Columbia was at the bottom—9.9 
years on the average; Pennsylvania was at the top— 
18 years on the average. Average experience of sec- 
ondary-school teachers ranged from 9.6 years in 
Colorado to 17 years in Rhode Island. 

The trend toward a higher average experience 
continues despite the large number entering the 
teaching profession in the past decade. 


Continued Improvement Needed 


People interested in public education are facing a 
constant battle to maintain and improve quality. 
Increasing numbers of pupils enrolled and teachers 
needed will make continuous improvement in quality 
difficult. In spite of problems and difficulties, educa- 
tion has improved with each succeeding decade. The 
1960's must not be an exception. + + 
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Children’s Books of 


HIs list was compiled for the 
|’ joint committee of the NEA and 

the American Library Associa- 
tion by Mattie Ruth Moore, con- 
sultant in library service, Dallas Pub- 
lic Schools, and Siddie Joe Johnson, 
coordinator of children’s 
Dallas Public Library. 


services, 


Picture Story Books 


In a Pumpkin Shell by Joan Walsh 
Anglund, illus. by author, Colorful 
ABC with a Mother Goose rhyme for 
every letter. 1960. 32p. Gr. K-3. Har- 
court. $2.95. 

Tamarindo! by Marcia Brown, il- 
lus. by author. Sicilian boys lose their 
clothes while swimming but find a 
missing donkey. 1960. 32p. Gr. 1-4. 
Scribner, $2.95. 

The Happy Lion’s Quest by Louise 
Fatio, illus. by Roger Duvoisin. The 
Happy Lion sets off to find his friend 
Francois in school. 1961. 32p. Gr. 
K-3. McGraw. $2.50. 

La Nieve y el Sol by Antonio Fras- 
coni, illus. by author. The Snow and 
the Sun is a stunning picture book 
in Spanish and English. 1961. 30p. 
Gr. K-4. Harcourt. 53. 

The Tidy Hen by Anthony Groves- 
Raines, illus. by author. A little jewel 
of a book, glowing and full of fun. 
1961. 32p. Gr. K-3. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Bedtime for Frances by Russell 
Hoban, illus. by Garth Williams. The 
sleepy small animal is like a human 
baby, cuddly and sweet. 1960. 32p. 
Gr. K-3. Harper. $2.75. 

There Is a Dragon in My Bed by 
Sesyle Joslin and Irene Haas, illus. 
by Irene Haas. French phrases that 


might be useful but are certainly 


amusing. 1961. 6lp. Gr. K-3. Har- 
court. $2.25. 


The Swapping Boy by John Lang- 
staff, illus. by Beth and Joe Krush. 
\n old folk song made into a gay 
and lively picture book. 1960. 32p. 
Gr. K-4. Harcourt. $2.95. 

Inch By Inch by Leo Lionni, illus. 
by author. An inchworm_ inches— 
or worms—his way through high art 
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to a child’s affections. 1960. 30p. Gr. 
K-3. Astor. $3.50. 

I’m Hiding by Myra Cohn Living- 
ston, illus. by Erik Blegvad. Poetic 
text and pictures tell all the places a 
child might love to hide. 1961. 32p. 
Gr. K-3. Harcourt. $1.95. 

The Sun by Helga Mauersberger, 
illus. by Helmut Bischoff. Cocka- 
doodle tells the story of sun and 
seasons in a_ striking picture book. 
1961. 38p. Gr. 1-3. Watts. $3.95. 

Little Bear’s Visit by Else Holme- 
lund Minarik, illus. by Maurice Sen- 
dak. The newest title is the best of 
the “I Can Read” series. 1961. 32 p. 
Gr. K-2. Harper. $1.95. 

A BC by Bruno Munari, illus. by 
author. A beautiful ABC book. 1960. 
48p. Gr. K-2. World. $3.50. 

Baboushka and the Kings by Ruth 
Robbins, illus. by Nicholas Sidjakov. 
Traditional story of the old woman 
and the Magi. Illustrations won the 
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for Books! 
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This poster, in full color, may be ob- 
tained from Children’s Book Council, 
Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
17x22". 40¢ each. Quantity discounts. 
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Caldecott Medal. 1960. 25p. Gr. K-4. 
Parnassus. $2.25. 

Rabbit Garden by Georgia Tufts, 
illus. by author. Simple story and 
lovely design for a springtime theme. 
1961. 32p. Gr. K-3. Lothrop. $2.75. 

Let’s Be Enemies by Janice May 
Udry, illus. by Maurice Sendak. John 
feuds with James—but decides to be- 
come friends again. Sendak drawings 
add to fun. 1961. 32p. Gr. K-3. Har- 
per. $1.95. 


Fairy Tales and Fantasy 


Thumbelina by Hans Christian 
Andersen, illus. by Adrienne Adams. 
The Hans Andersen story in Adrienne 
Adams dress. 1961. 64p. Gr. 3-6. 
Scribner. $3.50. 

Norwegian Folk Tales by Peter C. 
Asbjornsen and Jorgen Moe, illus. by 
Erik Werenskiold and Theodore Kit- 
telsen. An unusually beautiful book. 
1961. 189p. Gr. 4-7. Viking. S5. 

The Little Juggler by Barbara 
Cooney, illus. by author. Barbara 
Cooney retells the medieval story of 
the boy “juggler to Our Lady.” 1961. 
48p. Gr. 4-6. Hastings. $3. 

Rapunzel by The Brothers Grimm, 
illus. by Felix Hoffman. A_ glorious 
picture book of the old fairy tale. 
1961. 35p. Gr. 3-6. Harcourt. $3.75. 

The Shoemaker and the Elves by 
The Brothers Grimm, illus. by Adri- 
enne Adams. Adrienne Adams’ draw- 
ings are just right for this fairy tale. 
1960. 32p. Gr. 3-6. Scribner. $2.95. 

Dwarf Long-Nose’ by Wilhelm 
Hauff, illus. by Maurice Sendak. A 


German story of enchantment. 1960. 
63p. Gr. 4-6. Random. $2.95. 
Perrault’s’ Complete Fairy Tales 


translated from the French by A. E. 
Johnson and others. Illus. by W. 
Heath Robinson. An attractive format 
characterizes this important collection. 
1961. 183p. Gr. 4-6. Dodd. $3.50. 
Heather and Broom, Tales of the 
Scottish Highlands by Sorche Nic 
Leodhas, illus. by Consuela Joerns. 
Excellent for storytelling and _ for 


reading aloud. 1960. 128p. Gr. 5-7, 
Holt. $3.25. 
Stories 
The Robber Ghost by Karin An- 
ckarsvard, illus. by Paul Galdone. 


Twelve-year-olds solve a mystery in a 
Swedish school. Excellent characteri- 
zation. 1961 188p. Gr. 6-8. Harcourt. 
$3.25. 

The World of the Pharaohs by 
Hans Baumann, illus. by Albert 
Burges and Hans Peter Renner. A 
thirteen-year-old boy becomes _ inter- 
ested in archeology in Egypt. Dis- 
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tinguished illustrations. 1960. 255p. Gr. 
7-9. Pantheon. $4. 

Threshold of the Stars by Paul 
Berna, illus. by Geraldine Spence. A 
tremendous story of boys on an iso- 
lated space-ship base. 1960. 176p. Gr. 
5-7. Abelard. $2.75. 

A Bear Called Paddington by Mi- 
chael Bond, illus. by Peggy Fortnum. 
The bear “from darkest Peru” finds 
life in London exciting. 1960. 128p. 
Gr. 4-6. Houghton. $2.50. 

The Incredible Journey by Sheila 
Burnford, illus. by Carl Burger. Out- 
standing account of an “incredible 
journey” made by dogs and a Siamese 
cat. 1961. 145p. Gr. 5-9. Little. $3.75. 

The Song of the Lop-Eared Mule 
by Natalie Savage Carlson, illus. by 
Janina Domanska. A runaway mule 
finds adventure in southern Spain. 
1961. 96p. Gr. 3-6. Harper. $2.75. 

Devils’ Hill by Nan Chauncy, illus. 
by Geraldine Spence. Story of rural 
Tasmania and the boy, Badge. Excel- 
lent for background and family life. 
1960. 159p. Gr. 5-7. Watts. $2.95. 

By Marvelous Agreement by Dola 
de Jong. A Dutch girl brings into 
focus the problems of a Martha’s 
Vineyard teen-age crowd. 1960. 211p. 
Gr. 7-9. Knopf. $2.95. 

The Singing Cave by Ellis Dillon, 
illus. by Stan Campbell. Two Irish 
boys discover an armored Viking in a 
mysteriously singing cave. 1960. 186p. 
Gr. 6-8. Funk. $2.95. 

Return to Gone-Away by Elizabeth 
Enright, illus. by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Story of the Blakes’ return to Gone- 
Away Lake. 1961. 191 p. Gr. 5-7. Har- 
court. $3.25. 

The Witch Family by Eleanor 
Estes, illus. by Edward Ardizzone. 
Two little girls discover a witch fam- 
ily on a glass hill. 1960. 186p. Gr. 4-6. 
Harcourt. $3.25. 

Brady by Jean Fritz, illus. by Lynd 
Ward. A boy learns to keep important 
secrets in runaway-slave days. 1960. 
223p. Gr. 5-7. Coward. $3.50. 

Miss Happiness and Miss Flower 
by Rumer Godden, illus. by Jean 
Primrose. Two Japanese dolls find 
happiness—and a _ Japanese dolls’ 
house. Directions for making house. 
1961. 82p. Gr. 3-6. Viking. $3. 

Grishka and the Bear by Rene 
Guillot, illus. by Joan Kiddell-Mon- 
roe. A tale heard in Siberia about a 
boy and his life among the bears. 
1960. 116p. Gr. 5-7. Criterion. $2.75. 

Gaudenzia, Pride of the Palio by 
Marguerite Henry. Giorgio rides 
Gaudenzia to victory in Italy’s great 
race, the Palio. 1960. 237p. Gr. 5-9. 
Rand. $3.95. 
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The Bearcat by Annabel and Edgar 
Johnson. Early mining days in Mon- 
tana—the boy Jeff—beginnings of or- 
ganized labor. Dramatic and _ percep- 
tive. 1960. 213p. Gr. 7-9. Harper. 
$2.95. 

Meet the Austins 
L’Engle. Outstanding family story 
told by a_ twelve-year-old daughter. 
1960. 19lp. Gr. 5-8. Vanguard. $3. 

The Golden Goblet by Eloise Jar- 
vis McGraw. Ancient Egypt is back- 
ground for this tale of tomb robbing 
and the goldsmith’s craft. 1961. 248p. 
Gr. 7-9. Coward. $3.50. 

The Blue Boat by William Mayne, 
illus. by Geraldine Spence. Reality 
and make-believe blend as two Eng- 
lish boys find adventure during a 
summer holiday. 1960. 192p. Gr. 5-7. 
Dutton. $2.95. 

The Secret Language by Ursula 
Nordstrom, illus. by Mary Chalmers. 
Two little girls at boarding school 
find a secret language and friendship. 
1960. 167p. Gr. 4-6. Harper. $2.75. 

Old Ramon by Jack Schaefer, illus. 
by Harold West. An old shepherd 
shares his wisdom with a young one 
in this story of the Southwest. 1960. 
102p. Gr. 6-9. Houghton. $2.50. 

The Cricket in Times Square by 
George Selden, illus. by Garth Wil- 
liams. A country cricket invades 
Times Square and fantasy follows— 
both tough and tender. 1960. 151p. 
Gr. 4-7. Farrar. $3.50. 

Knight’s Fee by Rosemary Sutcliff, 
illus. by Charles Keeping. A beauti- 
fully told story of friendship in early 
Norman England. 1960. 241p. Gr. 7-9. 
Walck. $3.50. 

Quiet Boy by Lela and Rufus Wal- 
trip, illus. by Theresa Kalab Smith. 
Quiet Boy reconciles the way of the 
white man with the traditions of the 
Navajo. 1961. 120p. Gr. 4-7. Long- 
mans. $2.95. 

Poppy in the Corn by Stella Weav- 
er. A war orphan changes the lives 
of an English family. Distinguished. 
1961. 319p. Gr. 6-8. Pantheon. $3.50. 

The Golden Footprints by Taro 
Yashima and Hatoju Muku, illus. by 
Taro Yashima. A Japanese story of 
foxes and a boy. Beautifully told and 
illustrated. 1960. 56p. Gr. 3-6. World. 
$2.95. 


by Madeleine 


Special Interests 


Words from the Myths by Isaac 
Asimoy, illus. by William Barss. Help- 
ful to those reading mythology—and 
to all who love words. 1961. 224p. Gr. 
7-9. Houghton, $3. 

Map Making: The Art That Be- 
came a Science by Lloyd Brown. His- 
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tory of map making. A handsome 
book and winner of Boys’ Club of 
America Award. 1960. 217p. Gr. 7-9. 
Little. $4.75. 

The Sleeping Beauty by Warren 
Chappell. Perrault fairy tale, Tschai- 
kovsky ballet, Chappell adaptation 
and illustration. A must. 32p. 1961. 
Gr. 3-7. Knopf. $2.95. 

I Met a Man by John Ciardi. A 
fine modern poet writes amusing 
verse for the young. 1961. 80p. Gr. 
2-5. Houghton. $2.75. 

Challenge of the Sea by Arthur 
Clarke, illus. by Alex Schomberg. 
The author sees the sea as the answer 
to many problems. Emphasis on skin 
diving. 1960. 167p. Gr. 7-9. Holt. 
$3.95. 

The American Speller, An Adapta- 
tion of Noah Webster’s Blue Backed 
Speller, illus. by Barbara Cooney. 
One of the year’s most charming 
books. Helpful to would-be spellers. 
1960. 79p. Gr. 1-5. Crowell. $2.95. 

The Strange World of Animal 
Sense by Margaret Cosgrove, illus. by 
author. How the world may look, 
sound, taste, smell, and feel to ani- 
mals, birds, insects, etc. 1961. 95p. 
Gr. 4-6. Dodd. $3. 

Stories from the Bible by Walter 
de la Mare, illus. by Edward Ardiz- 
zone. Attractive format and the de 
la Mare retelling of the stories make 
this outstanding. 1961. 422p. All ages. 
Knopf. $4.50. 

New Book of Days by Eleanor 
Farjeon, illus. by Philip Gough and 
M. W. Hawes. Poems, stories, cus- 
toms for days of the year. A beautiful 
book from a great author. 1961. 400p. 
Gr. 1-9. Walck. $4.50. 

America Moves Forward, a History 
for Peter by Gerald W. Johnson, illus. 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Last vol- 
ume of a distinguished American his- 
tory trilogy. 1960. 256p. Gr. 5-8. Mor- 
row. $3.95. 

When I Was a Boy by Erich Kast- 
ner, illus. by Horst Lemke. This 
story of a German writer’s bovhood is 
the winner of International Hans 
Christian Andersen Award. 1961. 187p. 
Gr. 5-9. Watts. $3.95. 

A Bundle of Ballads compiled by 
Ruth Manning-Sanders, illus. by Wil- 
liam Stabbs. Collection of unfamiliar 
ballads—some about Robin Hood. 
Charming format. 1961. 237p. Gr. 
4-9. Lippincott. $3. 

The Iliad of Homer by Barbara 
Picard, illus. by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 
This stands up well with Church’s 
and Colum’s retelling of the Tliad. A 
handsome edition. 1960. 208p. Gr. 
7-9. Walck. $3.50. Ca 
























Student 
NEA 


@—What is the Student NEA? 


A.—The professional association for college and 
university students actively preparing to teach. The 
organization is an outgrowth of the Future Teachers 
of America movement, which developed out of the 
Horace Mann Centennial in 1937. In 1955, adminis- 
tration of the National Association of Future Teach- 
ers of America was transferred from the NEA JOURNAL 
staff, where it had been under the leadership of its 
founder, Joy Elmer Morgan, to the NEA’s National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Student NEA now has 840 local units of 
72,000 members. 

Q.—Who can belong to this association? 

A.—Any student enrolled in a teacher education 
program in a properly accredited college or univer- 
sity. However, he must join through a chartered 
student education association in his school. 

Q.—Do Student NEA members belong to the NEA? 

A.—They belong to duly chartered local college or 
university units, to their state education association 
(as student members), and to the national association 
with all the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of 
associate membership. The Student NEA program is 
an integral part of the NEA program, administered 
by NCTEPS. 

Q.—What is the difference between Student NEA 
and the Future Teachers of America clubs? 

A.—Student NEA is for college students preparing 
to teach; FTA clubs are for high-school students ex- 
ploring teaching as a career. 

Q.—What is the purpose of the Student NEA? 

A.—To provide the opportunities to members for 
(a) personal and professional growth; (b) development 
of leadership skills; (c) an understanding of the his- 
tory, ethics, and programs of the NEA; and (d) par- 
ticipation in professional activities at local, state, and 
national levels. The student associations derive ad- 
ditional professional experiences by holding their 
own conferences, conventions, and workshops; putting 
out their own publications; and carrying on various 
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professional activities, including work with FTA 
clubs. 

Q.—Does the Student NEA have its own national 
officers? 

A.—Yes: a president, three vice-presidents, secretary, 
historian, and parliamentarian. 

Q.—How is the program financed? 

A.—NEA provides funds to operate the program 
at the national level—a sum considerably larger than 
the annual student dues collected. Revenues from the 
program are treated as general NEA revenue and are 
not administered as separate funds. At the state level, 
financial support of the program is included in the 
annual planning and budget of the state education 
association. 

Q.—What is the relationship between Student NEA 
and the state education association? 

A.—Student education associations are jointly char- 
tered by the NEA and the state education association. 
They are basic units of the student state education 
association. A staff member of the state education 
association usually serves as liaison between the Stu- 
dent NEA, the state association, its departments, the 
state TEPS commission, and other related groups. 

Q.—What are some of the first steps prospective 
members should take in organizing a local unit? 

A.—They should initiate the formalities necessary 
to secure a Student NEA charter jointly from the 
NEA and the state education association; request a 
Student NEA Promotion Packet from their state edu- 
cation association or from NEA; enlist the support of 
the school administrator in charge of teacher educa- 
tion; and persuade interested faculty members to act 
as advisers. 

Q.—Where are the headquarters and staff of the 
Student NEA located? 

A.—In the NEA Center, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Q.—What are the membership dues? 

A.—Student individual annual dues are $1; student 
state education dues and local dues are additional. 
All three are collected at one time and called unified 
dues. 

Q.—What NEA services are available to Student 
NEA members? 

A.—The NEA makes available basic tools to assist 
in the year’s program, such as NEA Handbook; Stu- 
dent NEA Handbook; NEA Journal, NEA News, 
TEPS Newsletter, The Journal of Teacher Education, 
Student NEA posters, American Education Week and . 
Teaching Career Month materials, NEA Citizenship 
Committee materials; consultative services, such as 
speakers and consultants, answers to written requests 
for information and materials from NEA Research and 
Membership Divisions, from NEA committees, com- 
missions, and departments; information on current 
news and trends; annual national and regional NEA, 
NCTEPS, and Student NEA conventions and con- 
ferences; and participation in NEA’s plan for volun- 
tary life insurance. + + 
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Prepositions are nonsense up with 
which students will put, Dori Weis- 
berg finds, when she uses a nonsensical 
but motivational approach. She _in- 
duced her eighth graders in the Cor- 
nell University (Ithaca, New York) 
Junior High School Project to sing 
variations of the familiar song, “You 
Can’t Get to Heaven.” Passing up 
roller skates and the other means 
of transportation, pupils explored pos- 
sibilities of getting to heaven “on a 
barrel,” “in a barrel,” “inside a_bar- 
rel,” “next to a barrel,” “between two 
barrels,” “among the barrels,” and 
“through the barrel.” 

Introduced to most of the preposi- 
tions by this method, members of the 
class composed original verses, using 
different prepositions. They grew skill- 
ful at identifying prepositions, objects 
of prepositions, and _ prepositional 
phrases. Objective test results verified 
the success of the unorthodox ap- 
proach. 


Here is a teacher who uses an old 
but tried-and-true method to discour- 
age inattentiveness in her Latin classes. 
Winifred J. Shannon of Lisle (IIli- 
nois) Community High School doesn’t 
reprimand a student when he is talk- 
ing or not paying attention; she catches 
him off guard with a question. He 
usually has to ask her to repeat the 
question and blushes when the other 
members of the class laugh. She does 
not like to embarrass any student but 
finds her technique an effective way of 
holding attention. 


Keep parents informed if you want 
to keep them interested says Elna A. 
March, fourth-grade teacher in Central 
Elementary School, Haines City, Flor- 
ida. Each month the children take 
home a mimeographed classroom news- 
paper full of their poems, stories, and 
reports on current projects. Sprightly 
news items (written by the pupils) ac- 
quaint parents with school health and 
safety activities, the cafeteria, and pa- 
trol programs. 


A post-office unit which teaches sec- 
ond graders in San Ysidro’s Sunset 
School, California, how to write, ad- 
dress, and mail letters, has won the 
blessing and help of the town’s postal 
officials. Under teacher Leota Neely’s 
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supervision, pupils build and operate 
their own classroom post office—com- 
plete with letter boxes, postmaster, 
clerk, and mail carrier—subject to in- 
spection by San Ysidro’s postmaster or 
his assistant. 

Pupils establish “residence” by giv- 
ing street names to classroom aisles 
and street numbers to their desks. 
Then they write and mail letters to 
each other. If a letter is not correctly 
addressed, the alert “post-office staff” 
returns it to the writer, whose peers 
point out the errors. 


Who isn’t interested in making 
money—even if the procedure is only 
an exciting way of learning to add 
and subtract and even if the “money” 
is nonnegotiable slips of paper? James 
Prins of Peoria (Arizona) Public 
Schools has found it a good teaching 
procedure to let his eighth-grade math- 
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Crismanarne 


So you think you know your NEA. 
How many of the statements below 
can you complete correctly? 


1. The 1961 NEA Representative 
Assembly approved a proposal to re- 
quire a bachelor’s degree and eligi- 
bility for a teaching certificate of all 
new NEA members after 

a. January 1, 1962 

b. December 31, 1963 

c. August 31, 1964. 


2. More than 700 conferences, com- 
mittee meetings, and public sessions 
are held in the NEA Center each 
year, involving at least 

a. 15,000 

b. 12,000 

c. 18,000 


NEA members. 


38. Approximately 90 per cent of 
NEA’s financial support comes from 


a. membership dues 

b. sales of publications and conven- 
tion exhibits 

c. advertising in the NEA Journal. 
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ematics classes set up a stock market, 
buy and sell stocks, and form corpora- 
tions with sales directors. Students 
have to be alert to figure gains or 
losses as the selling price of shares 
goes up and down in an unpredictable 
market controlled by the instructor. 


Inspired by the March NEA Jour- 
nal’s creativity feature to trade ideas 
is Louise H. Coulon, teacher of fifty- 
six kindergartners—double session—in 
the Belvedere (California) School. She 
feels it is never too early to encourage 
some form of creative expression. The 
children tell her stories about their 
drawings which she writes down in her 
own form of shorthand and later types 
in full. 

Some of the children are eager to 
talk about their pictures while others 
shyly volunteer information. Many tell 
their stories in short, descriptive sen- 
tences; a few tell a charming and read- 
able tale; occasionally, a child rhymes 
his lines so that a poem results. 

With permission of the authors, the 
teacher reads these stories to the 
class—an appreciative audience. The 

(Continued on page 63) 


4. Largely through the work of 
NEA, the Mason Bill was passed by 
Congress in 1954 granting substantial 
reductions in federal taxes paid by 
teachers 


a, on retirement income 
b. on summer school costs as business 
expenses 


c. on transportation costs in commut- 
ing between home and job. 


5. Since the NEA expanded pro- 
gram was approved in 1957, an Edi- 
torial Information Center has been 
established in 


a. Chicago 
b. Washington, D.C. 
c. New York 


to increase and improve the coverage 
of education by magazines and news- 
papers, and by radio and TV. 


6. An NEA resolution recommends 
that every educational system guar- 
antee all its teachers equality with 
other citizens in the exercise of their 
political rights and responsibilities in 


a. voting 
b. campaigning for candidates 
c. running for and serving in public 


office. 
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to get the advantages of prompt enrollment in the new 


CHANCE-{ 


NEA Life Insurance Plan 


¢ The advantage of more liberal enrollment requirements. 


¢ The advantage of having protection at the earliest possible date. 


Thousands of NE_A members have already joined the NEA Plan— 
a Plan that provides protection to fit your pocketbook. 


for details — 
e SEE your September NEA Journal. 


e LOOK for the information and enrollment form 
just mailed to you. 


—— OO C—O 


December 1! is the effective date of the Plan. Will you and your family be protected? 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 








GET UP TO 50 HOURS 
OF FREE TIME 
THIS SCHOOL 
YEAR WITH 


GRADER 


A PROVEN TIME-SAVER 
FOR EVERY TEACHER 


BETTER THAN EVER! YOU GET 
FAST, ACCURATE SCORES ON 
PAPERS WITH ANY NUMBER OF 


PROBLEMS — UP TO 95! 


Just set the E-Z Grader slide at 
the total number of problems 
given. Directly below, you’ll in- 
stantly find the percentage score 
opposite the number of wrong 
answers. That’s all there is to 
do ... no long, tiring calculation 
- .. no errors ... no disputes. 
No wonder E-Z Grader is praised 
’round the world by teachers of 
all subjects, all grades, all re- 
porting methods. Get set now for 
years of faster, easier scoring. 
Order your E-Z Grader S 

today! Still only ........ 1 


NOW EXPANDED & IMPROVED! 


NEW E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


Instantly and automatically gives 
you accurate percentage average 
= SK... 17 ——. Your best 
riend at report card time. 

MOE TE icone c nacmae $1 


ORDER TODAY! FULLY 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


| > 
COMPANY 
28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Dept. N 


Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush me by return mail postpaid 
..E-Z Graders @ $1.00 
E-Z Average Finders @ $1.00 





(C cash (] check or M.O. 


State 


SAVE! 10% discount on quantity orders 
of 10 or more. SAVE! 














OUR READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 6) 


Dr. Hanson’s point about the need 
for continuing education for married 
teen-agers is well taken. 

—DICK SNIDER, La Grande, Oreg. 


: a sensible approach to one of 
the time’s genuine problems. 
—Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald. 


Enjoyed the Assignment 


Tuanks for publishing the feature 
on assignments in September. The 
Van Til article on “How Not to Make 
an Assignment” will be especially help- 
ful in my work as a supervisor of 
student teachers. This problem turns 
up every term. 

—VIRGINIA 
Wash. 


GOLDsMITH, Kirkland, 


I PLAN to use this 

methods classes. 
—RALPH CUNNINGHAM, associate pro- 

fessor of education, Concord College, 


Athens, West Va. 


article in my 


I wish there were some way for all 
public librarians to receive this excel- 
lent feature, for they deal constantly 
with students trying to carry out as- 
signments. Just as the articles will help 
teachers improve their assignment 
practices, so would they help librar- 
ians understand better what teachers 
are trying to accomplish through as- 
signments. 

—MARY V. GAVER, professor, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers, 
The State University, New Brunswick, 
IN. 


Stop! Don’t Mix Safety Signs! 


As a driver-training instructor, I was 
happy to see a cartoon related to my 
field in your May 1960 issue. How- 
ever, the artist made a serious mistake: 
An eight-sided shape is always used 
for a stop sign. When slow driving is 
cautioned, the sign is usually diamond- 
shaped. The two shapes should never 
be confused or used interchangeably. 


—HARVEY E, GYGI, Driver Training 
Institute, Washington High School, 


New London, Wis. 


For the Record 


RECORDING information about pu- 
pils has become a time-consuming, pa- 
per-eating monster! Here is an actual 
record for one year taken by a second- 
grade teacher in a small-town school: 

Checking workbooks for thirty pu- 
pils: 150 books, total pages 11,250. Rec- 
ords must also be kept on test papers, 
art work, special projects, and display 
materials. 

Permanent records (grades, attend- 
ance, evaluations, and the like): 2700 
total recordings. 
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Moneys collected (requiring records 
for twelve different funds): $702.85. 

Book-reading count: six distribu- 
tions of thirty-five library books each 
—210. If each child reads ten books 
per period—1800 checkings. If five 
children read all books each period— 
1050 checkings. 

—MARGARET  E. 
Ind. 


CONRAD, Nappanee, 


Teacher-Politician 


SHERMAN IVERSON, guidance director 
for the Duluth public schools, has also 
helped to guide 
his city council 
since first elected 
member - at - large 
in 1956. 

A certified psy- 
chologist, Mr. Iv- 
erson is a mem- 
ber of the Gover- 
nor’s Advisory 
Board on Handi- 
capped, Gifted, 
Children, and a 





and 


Exceptional 
member of the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Guidance, Counseling, and 
Testing. 

In the teaching field, he is a mem- 
ber of the Duluth Principals and Su- 
pervisors Association, the Minnesota 


Counselors Association, MEA, and 
NEA. 
—DORA MARY MACDONALD, director 


of public relations, Board of Educa- 
tion, Duluth. 


Confusion over Projects 


Tuts seems to be the day of bur- 
geoning NEA projects, and I am im- 
pressed—projects on the academically 
talented, dropouts, instruction, juve- 
nile delinquency, and many more. 

However, I am confused by two of 
the new projects—the project on Au- 
tomation and the one on Techno- 
logical Development. Isn’t there dupli- 
cation here? If not, how are their con- 
cerns defined? 

—JANE WILHELM, assistant principal 
for instruction, McLean (Va.) High 
School. 

® Basically, the Automation Proj- 
ect under Luther H. Evans, is studying 
the broad social implications of auto- 
mation as they affect education. The 
Technological Development Project. 
under James Finn, ts studying the 
effects of technology on the instruc- 
tional process—how technology can 
improve actual learning and teaching 
by means of teaching machines, tele- 
vision, and other new tools. (See page 
v9 


Regrets 
I’> TAUGHT forty-two years before at- 
tending a national convention of the 
NEA. The experience was such a great 


(Continued on page 60) 
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NEW NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 





Tue following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
count on quantity lots of the same 
item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 
or more, 20%. For a listing of more 
than 1000 NEA publications, request 
a free copy of the current NEA Cata- 
log of Publications. 


Candid Camera in the Classroom. 
Camera, focusing on kindergartners, 
seven-year-olds, and preteens, takes 
reader behind scenes in classroom. 
1961. 36p. 85¢. Stock No. 28-112. 
Dept. of Elementary-Kindergarten- 
Nursery Education. Order from Pub. 
Sales. 

Dr. DCT. United profession mem- 
bership skit. 1961. 16p. Single copy 
free. Order from Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Education and Economic Growth by 
Harold M. Groves. Pros and cons on 
the issue of the value of education as 
an investment. 1961. 58p. $1. Stock 
No. 51-129. Committee on Educational 
Finance. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Elementary School Organization: 
Purposes, Patterns, and Perspective. 
1961 Yearbook. 250p. $4. Stock No. 
18-030. Order from Dept. of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. 

In-Service Training for Teachers 
of Adults. Details for planning and 
conducting three in-service training 
programs. 1961. 24p. $1. Stock No. 
3-100.08. Order from Natl. Assn. of 
Public School Adult Educators. 

Keys to Competence and Profes- 
sional Autonomy. List of publications 
available from DCT. 1961. Free in 
limited quantities. Order from DCT. 

New Horizons: The Becoming Jour- 
ney. Summary of TEPS conference dis- 
cussions based on report of TEPS spe- 
cial project, New Horizons for the 
Teaching Profession. 1961. 32p. Free. 
Order from Natl. Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

Parliamentary Procedure. Reprinted 
from Official Report 1960-61. Ap. 
Single copy free. Order from DCT. 

Resolutions for Results. Reprinted 
from Official Report 1960-61. 4p. 
Single copy free. Order from DCT. 

Salaries Paid Central-Office School 
Administrators, 1960-61, Urban Dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in Population. 
Research Report 1961-R15. Presents, 
by districts, salaries paid adminis- 
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trative and supervisory 
their professional and technical as- 
sistants in general administration, 
business administration, educational 
divisions. 103p. Sl. Stock No. 43-587. 
Research Div. Order from Pub. Sales. 

Salary Scheduling. Revision of Dis- 
cussion Pamphlet VIII. Published 
jointly by DCT and Research Div. 
1961. 24p. 25¢. Stock No. 11-907. Or- 
der from Pub. Sales. 

Supervision in Action. Reviews ex- 
periences of a new supervisor; trends 
in supervision; theoretical background; 
and status report of good, current su- 
pervisory practices. 1961. 64p. $1.25. 


officers and 








Elementary 


elementary-school 


action. 96 pages, $1 


AMERICAN HIST 


Dice ee payment enclosed 


ee ee ee as 


NEA Publications Help You... 
to improve instruction 


Other Lands, Other Peoples has been completely 
revised and enlarged in this new 1961 edition. 
Here are basic facts about 107 countries in all 
parts of the world, including information on geo- 
graphic features, government and economy, history 
and culture, education, food, customs and holi- 
days. This 240-page volume was originally pub- 
lished for use by Americans who serve as hosts 
to foreign visitors under exchange programs, but 
its value as a sourcebook is unlimited for schools. 
1961 edition, $1.50 


Education and the Academically 
Talented Student takes a look at the problem of 
meeting the needs of that portion of our elemen- 
tary-school population which may be identified as 
academically talented. Designed especially for 
educators, this 
should stimulate schools at the local level to 
reappraise their programs to determine whether 
the needs of all children are being met; and, pro- 
vide some guidelines for sound appraisal and 


Interpreting and Teaching American History is the 
new 31st yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Prominent authors in both history 
and education point out for the teacher new 
methods and ideas which can be used to impart to 
the student the enthusiasm to investigate critically 
the past and to interpret the real significance of 
history. Here are pointed out opportunities for the 
teachers which are unprecedented. 448 pages. 
Paper, $4; cloth, $5 


Mail to: Publications-Sales Section, National Education Association 
1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ee ae Bill me. 
a as Other Lands, Other Peoples (38-122) 

Pees ee Elementary Education and the Academically Talented Student (50-109) 
ee Interpreting and Teaching American History (49-024) 


Stock No. 61-149. Order from Assn. 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. 

“Teaching: A_ Profession.” Poster 
illustration of 1961-62 theme—suitable 
for bulletin boards and other display 
purposes. Two sizes: 814” x 11”, and 
17” x 22”. Free in limited quantities. 
Order from DCT. 

Why Not Build It? Making ven- 
tures in creative construction an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum. 1961. 
6p. Single copy free; additional copies 
10¢ each; 20 copies $1. Stock No. 
28-724. Order free copy E-K- 
NE, others from Pub. Sales. 


from 
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ORIGINAL STUDY TOUR IN THE PACIFIC 
SUMMER 


HAWAIT ‘ws: 


6 UNIVERSITY CREDITS AVAILABLE 


43 DAYS wy $569 "3" 


Earn university credits while enjoying the 
summer in Hawaii. Price includes jet round- 
trip from West Coast, Waikiki apartment ac- 
commodations with daily hotel services, and 
greatest diversification and number of par- 
ties, dinners, entertainment, sightseeing, 
cruises, beach events, and cultural shows; 
plus all necessary tour services. Steamship 
travel at adjusted tour rate. Optional neigh- 
bor island visits and return via Seattle 
World’s Fair. 


ORIENT STUDY TOUR 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 
6 UNIV. CREDITS — SUMMER SESSION 


74 DAYS «, $2298 


A new concept of study tours. With us you 
enjoy and “‘live in’’ the Orient—not just see 
it. Includes Hawaii, Japan, Formosa, Philip- 
pines, and Hong Kong. Price is all inclusive, 
with services ashore first class throughout. 
Evening events as important as daytime sight- 
seeing. We challenge comparisons. Ask for 
our 16-page brochure for valuable Orient 
information. 


UNIVERSITY 


Apply 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 
538 Grand Ave. * Oakland 10, Calif. 





FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 


puna $ = 25¢ 

ade o ‘ostage 

Live Latex for 1 - — 
andling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 

Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling 
for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at 
this low price, so order several sets NOW for 
GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. FREE COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
Dept. B-27-P, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 















GIANT FREE 
EDUCATIONAL 
CATALOG! 


New Science & Math Instructives 


Just off the press—96 stimulating 
pages of math and science instruc- 
tional devices, Kits and materials “= 
for Science Fair and other projects, well-known 
Edmund values in science equipment and instruments. 
Many new, exclusive instructives developed by Ed- 
mund and now available for the first time! 

















MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG “SD’-4 

| Fully illustrated—over 200 classifications | 

| EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO., Barrington, N. J. | 

| Please send me Free Catalog ‘‘SD’’. | 
Name 

| Address | 
BI esas cin atari Seimecyi cia | 


Payment for Jury Duty 


Aware of the need for good ju- 
rors and of the civic responsibilities 
that teachers should assume, the 
board of education in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, pays teachers on jury 
duty the difference between their 
full salary and the amount received 
for serving as jurors. 

The board policy, adopted in 
April 1961, applies to jury duty 
in any of the courts of the Com- 
monwealth or in a federal court. 
Before adopting this policy, two 
other proposals were discarded as 
unfeasible. One of these would 
have paid the employee his full 
salary, less salary payments to a 
substitute teacher. The board dis- 
carded this plan on the grounds 
that it would be inflicting a pen- 
alty on the regular teacher. The 
other plan would have paid the em- 
ployee his full salary while he was 


. absent. This proposal would have 


enabled the teacher to profit by 
serving on a jury. 

The board will require proof as 
to the number of days spent on 
jury service, just as in the case of 
an absence because of illness. 

The same ruling on the deduc- 
tion from pay applies if a school- 
district employee is attending court 
as a witness under a subpoena or 
as a litigant with cause arising from 
school duties. 

—JEAN N. SCHRAEDLEY, newspaper 
reporter, Pottsville, Pa. 





OUR READERS WRITE 
(Continued from page 58) 


source of inspiration that I came away 
realizing how different my work might 
have been had I attended such a meet- 
ing many years earlier instead of two 
years before retirement. 

—J. H. GROVES, Sistersville, West Va. 


Windowless Classrooms? Yes! 


I saw a copy of the October JOURNAL 
in school recently and was especially 
interested in the opinions-differ fea- 
ture on windowless classrooms. 

As a high-school student with six 
classes a day—one in an air-conditioned 
and windowless classroom—I just want 
to say that I much prefer the window- 
less room. It is never too hot or too 
cold or drafty. There is no glare, dirt, 
or noise from windows. There is lots 
of display space. And the room just 
seems to me to be more businesslike 
and efficient. 

—CYNTHIA ROCK, Bethesda, Md. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS 


Tre 


Business Education 


The jollowing films and _ filmstrips 
are recommended by Carolyn Guss, 
Indiana University. Additional infor- 
mation is available from the producers 
and distributors listed below. 

Bookkeeping Series. 6  filmstrips. 
color. A graphic presentation of basic 
bookkeeping cycle. (5) 

Business Education Series. 6  film- 
strips. color. Treats major topics and 
trouble spots in training clerical and 
secretarial students. (5) 

Business Etiquette Series. 11 film- 
strips. bkw. How to get and keep the 
right job. (5) 

The Check Collection Process. Mo- 
tion picture. 21 min. sd. bew. The 
check collection procedures of the 
American banking system. (4) 

Duplicating by the Spirit Method. 
Motion picture. 14 min. sd. color. (1) 

Filing Procedures in Business. Mo- 
tion picture. 11 min. sd. color and 
b&w. Shows central filing room of a 
large business and stresses five rules of 
filing. (2) 

Gregg Typewriting Series. 12 film- 
strips. sd. 2 sets of 6 each. bkew and 
color. Teaches the correct use of the 
typewriter and important typing tech- 
niques. (5) 

Personal Financial Planning. Mo- 
tion picture. 11 min. sd. color. Em- 
phasizes importance of a_ personal 
financial plan. (7) 

The Role of the Commercial Bank- 
ing System. Filmstrip in three parts. 
color. Presents the growth and devel- 
opment of money and banking, the 
services of the bank, and banking and 
the economy. (3) 

Secretarial Training Series. 12 film- 
strips. sd. 2 sets of 6 each (set 1 in 
b&w; set 2 in color). Advice on im- 
proving secretarial skills. (5) 

This Business of Numbers. Film- 
strip. sd. color. Comprehensive history 
of the number system and functions of 
UNIVAC. (6) 

The Wise Use of Credit. Motion 
picture. 10 min. sd. color. Explains the 
five aspects of consumer credit. (7) 

(1) Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif.; (2) Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago; 

(3) Indiana Bankers Association, 810 
Union Title Building, Indianapolis; (4) 
Indiana University, Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind.; (5) McGraw-Hill Text 
Films, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36; 
(6) Remington Rand Division, Sperry 
Rand Corporation, Visual Aids Dept., 
315 4th Ave., New York; (7) Sutherland 
Educational Film, Inc., 201 N. Occidental 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26. ## 
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I Remember... 


Mary Ellen was perhaps the 
loneliest girl ever to step across my 
sixth-grade threshold. Tension and 
anxieties engendered by outside-of- 
school conflicts caused her to claw 
her arms and face until they bled. 

Children whose lives were happy 
and carefree couldn’t be expected 
to comprehend Mary Ellen’s bur- 
dens. Without meaning to, they 
made it clear how repulsive she 
appeared to them. They didn’t 
tease her. They let her alone—so 
very much alone! 

During gym periods, the class 
began to learn to dance. When 
partner time came, Mary Ellen 
was always the one not chosen. 
She became my constant partner. 
She danced well and I tried to 
demonstrate that fact by choosing 
her to show the class new steps. 
complimented her before the 
group. But nothing I did worked; 
she was still alone. 

One day in desperation I pri- 
vately asked Neale, the most popu- 
lar boy in the class, if he’d be 
willing to give Mary Ellen some 
badly needed help. 

Neal had the confidence that is 
typical of a happy, well-adjusted 
individual. He hesitated only a 
moment, then asked, “Is what Mary 
Ellen has catching?” 

Convinced by me that emotions 
and not bacteria were the cause 
of her plight, Neale was glad to 
cooperate. Next gym period he 
chose Mary Ellen as his dancing 
partner and gave every evidence 
of enjoying her company. Later I 
overheard him say to his friends, 
“Mary Ellen is really a smooth 
dancer. I’m going to dance with 
her again.” He did. Before long, 
first one boy followed suit; then 
several more. 

At the end of the year, Mary 
Ellen left school because her fam- 
ily moved away, and I can never 
be sure how much this help did for 
her. Six years later, however, she 
returned for the senior banquet— 
attractive and with a look of quiet 
confidence. Neale’s eyes met mine 
for an instant as she entered the 
room. He winked. I smiled. Mary 
Ellen had made the grade! 

—RUTH C. LEMBKE, psychometrist, 
Wauwatosa (Wisconsin) Public 
Schools. 


FREE OR 
INEXPENSIVE 





| publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders for 
$1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated obtain 
government publications from the Su- 


perintendent of Documents (Supt. 
Doc.), Washington 25, D.C. Make 


money order or check out to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents: do not 
send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 

Human Rights Day (Dec. 10), U.S. 
Bill of Rights Day (Dec. 15), Human 
Rights Week (Dec. 10-17). Includes 
suggestions for planning appropriate 
observances, as well as U.S. Bill of 
Rights, Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child, and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 5¢ per copy; 

3.75 per 100. U.S. Natl. Commission 
for UNESCO. Order from Supt. Doc. 

Human Rights Day Materials Kit. 
Helpful in making plans for Human 
Rights Day observances. Free to teach- 
ers as long as supply lasts. U.S. Natl. 
Commission for UNESCO, Dept. of 
State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Guides to Newer Educational 
Media: Films, Filmstrips, _Phono- 
records, Radio, Slides, Television. 
By Margaret I. Rufsvold, and Carolyn 
Guss, 1961. 74p. $1.50. Produced by 
the American Library Assn. in cooper- 
ation with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Order from ALA Publishing 
Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

Pogo Primer for Parents (TV Divi- 
sion) by Walt Kelly. Children’s 
Bureau Headliner Series. Reassures 
parents with helpful dos and don'ts 
about when and how often children 
should watch television. 1961. 24p. 
20¢; quantity discounts. Supt. Doc. 

Science and Mathematics Materials 
for Elementary Schools (Kindergarten 
through grade 8). A catalog present- 
ing a wide range of materials designed 


as challenges for children and aids 
to the elementary-school _ teacher. 
1961. 48p. Free. Science Materials 


Center, 59 4th Ave., New York 3. 
Studies in the Mass Media. NCTE 
magazine (published monthly Oct.- 
May), designed for use of teachers 
and students; and devoted to studies 
in the appreciation and comprehen- 
sion of films, television, magazines, 
newspapers, and paperbacks. Single 
copies 30¢; annual subscription $2; 
quantity discounts. Natl. Council of 
Teachers of English, 508 S. 6th St., 
Champaign, III. + 3 
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AN EXCITING 


POSITION FOR YOU 





The SPECIAL NOVEMBER INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 
of CRUSADE will feature actual overseas positions in 
the schools of AFRICA, ALASKA, AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL, 
BRITISH GUIANA, CANADA, ' CEY yt ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND, eS IRAQ. JA- 

1cO, NEW ZEALAND, PAKISTAN, 
SAMOA, SPAIN. SWITZERLAND, NEAR & FAR EAST, 
and MANY, MANY other countries. 
There are positions for husband-wife teams. Many 
pay traveling expenses, but you must apply early. Lan- 
guage of instruction usually English. 


U. S. & World-Wide Non-Fee Placement 


Each month CRUSADE contains a wealth of fasci- 
nating U.S. and WORLD WIDE educational opportuni- 
ties at ALL levels and subjects for teachers, librarians, 
professors, and administrators. NO FEES, APPLY DI- 
RECT. Members’ qualifications, school and library va- 
eancies listed FREE. Since 1952 CRUSADE has helped 
1000’s of educators to earn more and to travel. Are you 
missing your opportunities? 

Don’t delay, write today for FREE information about 
the discount service, part-time work, writing opportuni- 
ties, graduate awards, summer jobs, charter flights, re- 
sume guidance and duplication and group insurance. 


O 2 issues $2.00 © yearly (9 issues) $6.00 
©O SPECIAL NOV. FOREIGN VACANCY ISSUE $2 
O SPECIAL APRIL COLLEGE VACANCY ISSUE §2 


A Yearly Subscription Entitles You to One 
FREE item below. Pick and send for yours 
now! These items may be bought separately. 


FOREIGN TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 


0 in Alaska SO¢ C in Australia SO¢ 0 in Canada 50¢ 
2 in England 50¢ 0 in Greece SO0¢ O in Hawaii 50c 

in Japan SO¢ 0 in Overseas Positions in Gov't 
Schaste S50¢ OC in Nicaragua 5O0¢ 0 in Switzerland SO¢ 
O in Venezuela SO¢ 0 in Brazil SO¢ 0 in India SO¢ 


OPPORTUNITIES IN BIG CITY SCHOOLS 


0 in Chicago 50¢ CO in Cleveland SO¢ CO in Dallas SO¢ 
O in Detroit SO0¢ 0 in Duluth = 9 in Los Angeles 
50¢ 0 in Milwaukee S5O0¢ CO in N.Y SO¢ 0 in San 
Francisco SO¢ ( in Denver 50¢ 0 on a Isl., N.¥. SO¢ 


PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION + vies 
WRITING AN EFFECTIVE RESUME 

WRITING A CONVINCING COVERING LETTER S0¢ 
STATE CERTIFICATION DATA 


S0O¢ 
AVOIDING MAJO APPLICATION MISTAKES SO¢ 
ARE YOU IN THE “‘RIGHT’’ SCHOOL S0¢ 


CRUSADE for EDUCATION 
Box 99NEF, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


ooo000 





DO YOU DREAD 







BLACKBOARD WORK? 


TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY OF 
BLACKBOARD WRITING 


New improved HAND-GIENIC, 
é vf the automatic pencil that uses any 
«“"/standard chalk, ends forever messy 
chalk dust on your hands and clothes. 
No more recoiling from _ fingernails 
seratehing on board. Fits hand like a fountain 
pen . . . chalk writing or drawing becomes a 
smooth pleasure. At a push of button chalk 
ejects or retracts. Hand never touches chalk dur- 
ing use, never gets dried up or affected by | 
allergy. HAND-GIENIC allows use of practical- 
ly whole length of chalk. 


DIFFERENT GIFT 
FOR A COLLEAGUE 


They'll love this long lasting token of your ap- 
preciation. Sturdy metal construction. | YR. 5. 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 22K gold plated 
cap, onyx-black barrel. FREE TRIAL OFFER: 
Send $2.00 for one (only $5.00 for set of 3). 
Free Postage. For Air Delivery add 20¢ ea. No 
COD’s. If not delighted, return for full refund. 
Ask for quantity discount and TEACHER-REP- 
RESENTATIVE plan. It’s not sold in 


ORDER TODAY! 


HAND-GIENIC Co., Dept. 403, 2384 W. Flagler, 


Miami 35, Fla. 























stores. 


See Bible Lands 


Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Jordan, Israel, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bar- 
expense, escorted, 


gain. 55 days—all 
only $1695. Write for Free information. 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
101 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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FIRST OFFERING 
Perry Pictures 
Nature Collection 
at LESS than 
1/3rd PRICE 


400 beautiful, big, 7” x 9” 
natural color pictures of 
birds, animals, fish, insects, 
P plant life and minerals . . . 
4 - PLUS absolutely FREE a 
descriptive nennel of the birds, and a richly bound 
maroon leatherette = ease complete with index 
eards . . . All for only $12.95. — wry value 
$40.00 for the pictures alone... O NOW while 
they last. Send check, cash, or M.O. 
Order our 1961-62 catalog with 1600 miniature prints 
and sample pictures. Only 35¢. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
DEPT. FI1, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


rder 





Europe—Young Teachers 
See Europe for Less with congenial 
young teachers & other young adults 
of your age & interests. Economical 6- 


to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-ex- 
pense. Space limited! For details write: 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
103 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








EUROPE 


1962 Summer Tours: 34 to 62 days in Europe, 
11-18 countries, $1064 to $1495. Transatlantic 
travel by sea, air or combination. Register now 
for June and July departures. Write directly to: 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 


Prof. Loring D. Kneeht, Director 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


EUROPE 


low-cost meeent tour with the > 2 
EE» diseovery. unique route—up to 
days & 24 cue on & off the beaten A 
Russia, WN. Africa optional. Uniess the con- 
ventional type tour is a must for you, write 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box A Pasadena, California 





















NEXT SUMMER, ENJOY A 


RENT-FREE VACATION 











1. Exchange your home with another 
teacher! (Or) 

2. Rent your home to a teacher. 
For information, No obligation, write: 


VACATION EXCHANGE CLUB, Inc. 
554 Fifth Ave. e N. Y. 36, N. Y. 













TEACH IN THE WEST 


IN ‘62 
California teachers average salary for 1960-61 
was $6,513.00. 
Write for our registration forms. 
Hall Teachers’ Agency 
Dept. D, 131 University Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 









ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


America’s finest awards—in pin and ny oe 
medal form. Over 260 titles cover- ¥ 
ing every school activity. Buy direct 
from manufacturer at school discount @3% 
prices. WRITE FOR 1962 CATALOG. 
School name & address required. 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


3436 W. Sist. Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 















NATIVE AMERICAN (SILKMOTH COCOONS 


Cecropia Polyphemus 
Cynthia L ee Promethea 
3-6” wingspread—absolutely harmless, Ideal for ele- 
mentary school science programs. Children will thrill 
to the springtime emergence of the gorgeous insects. 
Simple instructions enclosed! 

Variety Package (includes 4 or more species) : 

Yq dozen. . . $2.75 — Full dozen . . . $5.25 
Post. and packaging . . . $0.25. Send check or M.O. to: 
RUCE C. PULSIFER 
710 Park Avenue Wilmette, Illinois 





The Art of Giving Directions 


The third-grade teacher has just 
passed out maps of her pupils’ 
home town and is explaining how 
they are going to use the maps. 
“To see the many ways land is used 
in our town,” she tells them, “we 
can take our colored pencils and 
shade in the different areas. We 
can begin, for instance, by shading 
the playgrounds and parks in 
green. As we color each area, let’s 
make a note on a separate paper 
of the kind of area we are shading 
in. Since we are going to paste 
these maps in our notebooks later, 
it wouldn’t be a good idea to write 
our list on the back of the map, 
would it? You can imagine what 
would happen if your list were on 
the back of the map—you couldn’t 
see it after it was pasted in your 
notebook!” 

The teacher continues to de- 
scribe the activity, convinced that 
she is making every effort to com- 
municate effectively, using precise 
thoughts, speaking clearly and in 
good volume, demonstrating the 
technique several times, and so on. 

Soon after the children start 
working, the teacher observes sev- 
eral of them writing their list on 
the backs of their maps. “Didn’t 
you understand that you were to 
write the list on a separate piece of 
paper and not on the backs of your 
maps?” she asks them. 

“Oh, we heard you say that it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to put 
them on the backs of the maps,” 
they answer, “but you didn’t say we 
couldn’ t.” 


Guvinc specific directions is an 
art that can be developed by each 
individual as he finds his own per- 
sonal pattern of effectiveness. The 


pattern will vary from group to 
group, from day to day, and from 
year to year, but certain qualities 
are basic to effective direction giv- 
ing. The following questions should 
be considered by the teacher: 

Selection of words. Do the pupils 
understand each word as well as 
the grouping of them? Are there 
new words that need to be defined 
in the directions being given? 
What sentence structure best con- 
veys the idea? 

Timing. Have the pupils been 
prepared to listen? Is the stage set 
for their learning? 

Volume and tone of voice. Are 
the directions being given loudly 
enough, but not too loudly? Is the 
tone of the voice distinct and pleas- 
ing? (Listening to themselves on a 
tape recording helps teachers to 
regulate their voices.) 

Demonstrating. What aids will 
reinforce verbal directions? Might 
a child demonstrate what the group 
is being asked to do? Should the 
directions be written on the chalk- 
board after they are spoken? 

Evaluation. What are the pupils’ 
reactions to the directions? Do they 
seem puzzled? Might a child reword 
the directions and thus re-explain 
them? 

As a follow-up to direction giv- 
ing, the teacher should notice how 
the children begin the activity, how 
they continue it, or (if it is a test 
situation) how they complete it. 
Each teacher’s effectiveness can im- 
prove as he notes his own growing 
skill in refining and developing the 
personal art of giving directions. 


—DOLORES E. B. PARRY, language 


arts teacher, Ward-Jackson Ele- 
mentary School, Union City, In- 
diana. 


Cartoon by Joseph Mirachi, Saturday Review 


“Well, I did it ... but don’t ask me how.” 
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TEACHERS’ TRADING POST 
(Continued from page 56) 


shy child, seeing this accepting reac- 
tion of his classmates, gains courage to 
contribute and begins to speak up for 
himself in other ways. 

To lead the children into gaining 
a concept of reading, Mrs. Coulon 
lets them make “books” of their pages 
of illustrations to which she has clipped 
the typed stories. They make covers 
with colored construction paper, pa- 
per punches, and paper fasteners. 
When the pages are properly bound, 
they are placed on special shelves in 
the book corner. 

The children often prefer the books 
of their own making rather than the 
fine library books at their disposal. 


From one small science unit on 
plants last spring, there grew enter- 


prising, if not mighty, gardeners. 
Allene Martin’s second graders in 
Bon View School, Ontario, Califor- 


nia, not content with reading about 
plants in books or watching them 
grow in films, grew their own in the 
classroom from stems, roots, and seeds. 
The ambitious youngsters moved on to 
flower growing in home gardens with 
parents as consultants on where, what, 
and how. Their activities rewarded 
them with glowing bits of color in 
neighborhood gardens, 
of beauty, new 
vocabulary. 


new concepts 
interests, and a larger 


Sixth-grade children in Burleson 
School, Odessa, Texas, make appor- 
tionment of classroom chores easy for 
their teacher, H. H. Miller. They di- 
vide themselves into five groups—one 
group for chore duty.each day of the 
school week. 


Adalyn Van Gilder has found a way 
to get her first graders to read with 
more expression. After Randy reads a 
selection, she asks the class, “Did the 
way Randy read sound like Randy or 
did it sound like Jack, the boy in the 
story?” If the children decide that 
Randy sounded more like himself than 
like Jack, Randy usually wants an- 
other opportunity to read the selec- 
tion. Mrs. Van Gilder is teaching 
supervisor, first grade, Mary E. Rick- 
enbach Laboratory School, 
(Pennsylvania) State 


Kutztown 
College. 


To teachers at all levels: This is 
vour regular feature for idea swapping. 
What classroom problems would you 
like to see discussed in this column? 
What are your favorite classroom- 
tested procedures? Let’s trade ideas. 


Please send succinct statements to 
“Teachers’ ‘Trading Post.” NEA 
Journat, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. = = 
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RECESS 


Give the Boner an Even Break 


The eager beavers in a schoolroom 
are a delight and a joy. They soak up 
all you give them and give it back to 
you syllable for syllable on test days. 
But often their test papers make very 
dull reading! 

It’s the child who only half listens 
and then thinks up what seems to him 
a logical answer who adds the zip to 
paper grading. Take the child who 
said the Ural Mountains were in Uru- 
guay or the one who reasoned that 
woman suffrage means that women 
can only work so long or they'll suffer, 
or the boy who tells you that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation invests 
money for people. 

When I first began to teach, such 
answers worried me; I felt I was fail- 
ing as a teacher, that I couldn’t get 
subject matter across. So I tried hard- 
er, but I still got answers like these: 
The Articles of Confederation failed 
because the President left them on his 
desk; England passed the Stamp Act 
to get money to send the mail. 

Finally I began to notice that such 
answers were not coming from the 
low-IQ students—who tend to leave 
blank the questions they can’t answer 
—but from the average students. They 
don’t have the top brains, but they 
do have imagination and enough 
spunk to take a crack at almost any 
question; to venture a guess at what 
seems logical in hopes that they may 
accidentally hit the answer. 

Once this fact had penetrated my 
brain, I saw that in our area where 
Tharp is a common name, it is natu- 
ral, not stupid, for a child to say that 
Ogles Tharp founded Georgia. Realiz- 
ing too that ours is a rural community, 
I understood why one of my pupils de- 
fined a money order as something you 
send to Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
along with shoe sizes and the number 
of the part for the tractor. 

Now I look forward to grading pa- 
pers. This may be the night when, 
plodding through a monotonous suc- 
cession of right answers, I stumble 
over a poet named Lonefeller and fall 
into giggling. 

But don’t tell my sixth graders, or 
they'll work overtime to send me into 
gales the next time I’m grading their 
test papers. 

—SHIRLEY WILLIAMSON, Wickliffe Ele- 
mentary School, Wickliffe, Ky. 


@ All contributions are gratefully 
received, even though they cannot be 
acknowledged or cleared. 
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FREE 
PAMPHLET of Biographi- 
cal Sketches of each 
president with the pur- 
chase of the 
34 Famous Perry Pictures 

Presidential Set 
Including Pres. J. F. 
Kennedy. All in warm 


sepia tones, big 51/2’’x8” 


size . . . Only $1.00 the 
set. 
34 Prints on early Ameri- | 
can History 5'/2”x8” size fy oage add 256 | 
$1.00 the set. to your order for a 
Now ready .. . Our 1961-62 , big 10x12" Bachrach 
catalog with 1600 minia- | gia of President 
ture prints and sample pic- I st Kennedy 
tures . . . 35¢ send check, suitable for pe ocapa 
cash or money order. “an 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 
DEPT. FI1A MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


America’s Chalkholder 


& Teachers’ Pet 
for 10 Years. 


B. Educational Aid with no springs 
to jam; a child can use. 


B. Keeps hands & clothes clean & 
free from chalk dust. 


B. Saves chalk (uses the nubs, too) 
and saves time. 


Extra: Safe for delicate hands & 
finest Black Boards. 


Assorted Colors, Packed 6 in 
Clear Plastic Bex, ppd. $2.00 







the Three B’s 


For Fast Service 
ORDER TODAY 












ORDER 
BY MAIL 


6 for $2.00 






BLACK BOARD 


co. 
rannangie 1 doz. $3.60 
Dept. E61 postpaid 
P.O. Box 1735 


No Stamps 
OAKLAND 4, or C.0.D.’s 


CALIFORNIA 








Just Published .. . 


POanATeD CEASA 


a source book 


ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 
DEPARTMENT OF AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D.C. 
736 pages $7.50 


Write For Descriptive Folder 


South America 
Unusual Travel Bargain 


Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 


Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil only 
$1095 all-expense. All travel by air. 
Small escorted groups. For FREE de- 
tails write: 


Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service 
102 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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everything your child tells you about what 
happens in school, I'll promise not to believe 
everything I hear about what happens at home.” 
Some reports say that a second-grade Mississippi 
teacher each year pins this note to the jackets of new 
pupils. Others say this proposition was made to 
parents in a Lancaster, California, school publica- 
tion.. Whether this approach is used in Mississippi or 
California—or Pennsylvania or Iowa, as other rumors 
indicate—it points up a problem 
which teachers everywhere recog- 
nize. You can’t be the topic of din- 
ner-table conversation in anywhere 
from thirty to 180 homes without 
parents’ acquiring all kinds of 
ideas about you. 


‘T)*: Parents: If you’ll promise not to believe 


school 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


Short Sellers 
When little tykes trudge off to 


teacher,” one little girl mourned at home. “They say 
her face is covered with ivy league.” 

. . the coach in East Lansing, Michigan, about 
whom the rumor circulated that he was losing his 
memory. “He has someone on the team open his locker 
for him after practice every day,” the boys told their 
parents. When the word reached the coach, he started 
taking his glasses to the locker with him so he could 
read the numbers on the combination lock. 

. the Seattle kindergarten teacher who taught 
the boys and girls “America.” One child that night 
begged her father to leave this country because 
“America is the land where our fathers die.” 

. the Milwaukee primary teacher who gave the 
children slips, regarding a field trip, to take home for 
parents’ signatures. When one youngster failed to 
return his, the teacher reminded him, “Please ask 
your mother to send me that slip.” The child that 
afternoon thrust a paper sack at 
the teacher and in it was a lacy 
undergarment. 

. . the Salt Lake City teacher, 
who was charged by a mother with 
instructing social-studies students 
how their parents should vote in a 


Wann a child announces to you, 
her teacher, “My daddy is making 
$15 a month now,” you surmise 
her father may have received a 
raise of $15 a month. But when 
she confides, “Mom says you must 


With pictures, pets, and knicks and 
knacks, 

Mom knows the day is “Show and 
Tell”— 

All arms are laden. Also backs. 


Yes, coast to coast wee operators 
Plug their lines and learn hard 


coming election. The teacher asked 
the son why he had taken home 
that erroneous report. “Oh,” he 
said, ‘a fella makes a statement 
jokingly, and his mother takes it 
seriously and gets on the phone.” 


sell, 
be crazy,” you have no way of 


knowing the mother added, “after 
being cooped up in a classroom 
this rainy day with thirty-two 
kids.” Despite all your experience 
in separating children’s fact from 
fiction, you aren’t always sure how 
to interpret their revelations. 

It’s easy to understand, there- 
fore, why parents, lacking your 
wholesale opportunities to evalu- 
ate misinterpretations, can get 
some pretty odd impressions. Con- 
sider for example the parents’-eye- 
view of: 

. the high-school teacher in Mobile, Alabama, 
who assigned parts for the Shakespearean play: Bob 
to be the king; Joe, a duke; and Marvin, the fool. 
She received a note next day: “I do not appreciate 
the fact that you called Marvin a fool, and I doubt 
if the school board will like it when they hear from 
me about this.” 

. the first-grade teacher in Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, whose pupil told his mother he had to wear 
blue jeans thereafter. Teacher had said, “Blue is a 
primary color.” 

. . the junior high-school teacher in Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, who gave his students a booklist for out- 
side reading. A boy told her later, “Pop says I can’t 
read one of those books. It looks unpatriotic to him— 
All Quit on the Western Front. Pop says they didn’t.” 

. . . the second-grade teacher in San Diego who was 
absent in poison-oak bondage. “I feel sorry for our 


stocks: 


Kappan 


babes 


things 
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Share dividends, then split their 


The new American Tell & Tell. 
—DONALD s. KLOPP in Phi Delta 


Automatic Repeaters 
Out of the mouths of 


True wisdom may be spread, 
As well as some of the unwise 


Their parents shouldn’t have said. 
—S. OMAR BARKER 


Tuoucn the misinformation chil- 
dren spread is an occupational 
hazard, you generally make out all 
right— 

Because you don’t make care- 
less comments that invite miscon- 
ceptions. 

Because, when necessary, you 
explain to students the why of 
school activities and assignments. 

Because your school has an ef- 
fective public-relations program 
and an active PTA. 

Because you become acquainted 
with as many of your children’s 
parents as you possibly can. 


And most important, simply because you do a 
good job of teaching. 


innocent 


Yer despite all this, there may be times when you 
wish parents could receive the advice Edward Everett, 
former governor of Massachusetts, gave in an ad- 
dress at Cambridge High School in 1859: “Do not 
listen to every tale of childish grievance against the 
master . . . nine times out of ten the grievance is 
imaginary.” 

If parents take children’s accounts about school 
as skeptically as you take children’s stories from home, 


you'll have an extra something to be thankful for 
on Thanksgiving Day. 


€: 
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‘| To help you guide the seniors 


r 
r 


‘| who don't go on to college 


it 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
it 


ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 





Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 
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What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army’s purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
a young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 
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MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE NEA-11-61 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


A 
I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports 

itl film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational 

titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 
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TOMA “COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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(abel; is a pure, wholesome blending of 


natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bit of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or 
play. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 
moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 








